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We Have Been Deplorably 
Delinquent 


PTT 


We have just awakened to the fact that the edu- 
cation of the American child has fallen below the 
standard necessary for the protection of our future. 
We have to face the fact that our school teachers 
are underpaid; that in physical training, in the 
teaching of American civil government and Ameri- 

' can history, in the principles of Americanism and 
of Americanization we have been deplorably delin- 
quent. But nowhere is there more cause for alarm 
than in the fact that the rural-school term is far 
too short and that four-fifths of the rural schools 
are one-teacher schools, resulting in hasty and 
careless teaching, and that the opportunity for 
country boys and girls to have high-school educa- 
tion is all too sight. * * * We owe it to the 
childhood of the Nation and the childhood of the 
agricultural districts of our land to place at its 
disposal the utmost in educational facilities. 


WARREN G. HARDING, 
President-elect. 
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HAT there is “nothing new under the 

TS wat is hardly a truism, whether ap- 
plication be made to the fields of science, 
or commerce, or manufacture, or education. 
Change, development, progress in any field 
of human activity, 

ARBITRATION is likely to effect in 
THROUGH FORCE some degree other 
phases of our com- 

The advances in education are 
so swift as to well nigh bewilder those who 
are on the alert to catch any 


mon life. 


new note. 


But the mass of the public, engrossed in 
their own individual interests, to say noth- 


ing of the generality of the teaching pro- 
scarcely the tremendous 
onward strides education is making. With 
it all, it is laughable, although pathetic, that 


and again 


fession, realize 


now tried 


heralded 
It not infre- 
quently happens even that one of our lead- 
ers, known as an expert and authority, will 
give utterance to soime principle or doc- 
trine, as though he were the originator of 
a philosophic truth, when such doctrine has 
been known and practiced for years. 

We have an interesting case in point. In 
a recent edition of a Chicago daily we 
note the following: 

School room disputes among the boys at the 
Webster School‘ where children of twenty-two 
nationalities attend classes, are not settled by 
the arbitrary fiat of the teacher. Instead, the 
principal, Miss Alice M. Hogge, believes in let- 
ting the boys decide their grievances with their 
fists, it was learned today, and in the latest 
{uarrel she acted as second to both combatants 
and as referee. ~ 

It was a fight to the finish in the school base- 
ment between Salvatore Sortino and Abe Solon, 
both aged 12. Time was called several times 
to enable the combatants to rest and rinse out 
their mouths, and after fifteen minutes Salva- 
tore had an unquestioned decision. 

“Letting the boys fight out their troubles is 


the best way in a school such as the Webster,” 


said Miss Hogge. “Of course, the fights must 
be fair. 


some long-time 


device, should be 


abroad as a new 


method, or 


discovery. 


“Second” 


i ig uy, eh 


bid EDITORIAL fh 
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“T never permit any serious injuries. A black 
eye or two, such as Abe got, is usually the 
limit. Abe was inclined to be a bully and got 
just what he needed. They will be friends now 
and we will have no more trouble from them.” 

Superintendent Mortensen declared he was in 
favor of Miss Hogge’s method, saying it is the 
most successful ever tried in that school. 

Perhaps, after all, space in the public 
press may well be devoted to such a state- 
ment as the one above. It might be well 
for more teachers to realize the efficacy of 
Miss Hogge’s plan, when applied to certain 
extreme cases. Teachers there have been 
throughout the years who have known and 
practiced this method. Any student of ed- 
ucation is well aware of the treatment given 
this type of discipline by many a writer 
on pedagogy. To advise, however, the 
general application of the fist-to-nose plan 
of settling personal differences on the 
school grounds would be to disrupt the 
school. Special cases may be so handled. 
And not every teacher is adapted to act as 
in such combats. Good pedagogy 
dictates that no general principle be de- 


duced from this Chicago episode. 


[ is frequently pointed out that the 
I teacher is not accorded a dignified place 
in society. He is a respectable servant. 
Municipal committees of entertainment for 
some national celebrity, seldom number in 
their membership a 
representative of the 
schools. The teach- 
ing profession is not 
called upon to name a delegate to sit in a 
conference where are to be discussed mat- 
ters pertaining to the commercial or indus- 
trial betterment of the locality. Seldom 


does a headline in a paper carry informa- 


THE TEACHER 
HONORED 


tion of some new discovery or method 
the field of elementary 
cation. 


or secondary edu- 
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That the tide is turning there can be no 
question. That members of the teaching 
profession have not had adeqaute public 
recognition is less the fault of the public 
than of the teachers themselves. Too long 
the teacher has assumed his place to be in 
the school room only. All too deliberately 
the teacher is awakening to the fact that 
he will be accepted by the public, to count 
one, as does every other man or women 
count one, just as soon as he insists he is 
“of the world,’ not simply “in it.” When 
teachers take their place in the world of 
men and things, in full realization that to 
be thoroughly professional and truly pro- 
gressive in education means full partici- 
pation in the social and political and civic 
and commercial life about them, they will 
find no barriers between the world and 
themselves. 


The truly great teachers are, indeed, re- 
ceiving recognition, along with writers and 
statesmen and scientists and men of affairs. 
Only the other day a half dozen famous 
men and women were accorded places in 
the Hall of Fame at the New York Uni- 
versity. There was Mark Twain, whose 
“Tom Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn” 
and a hundred other light-hearted tales 
have endeared him to readers in every 
country under the sun; there was James 
Buchanan Eades, whose engineering feats 
have enriched commerce and _transporta- 
tion ; there was Patrick Henry, patriot, ora- 
tor and statesman; there was William 
Thomas Green Morton, famous physician ; 
there was Roger Williams, preacher, hu- 
manitarian and founder of the State of 
Rhode Island; and there was Alice Free- 
man Palmer, a teacher. 


If there is today any man or women who 
is ignorant of the life and work of Alice 
Freeman Palmer, the error should be cor- 
rected. The electors of the Hall of Fame 
themselves by honoring Alice 
Freeman Palmer. Her work for Massa- 


honored 


chusetts, for America, for the world, will 
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loom large as the years go by. As a teacher 
she has had few equals and perhaps no su- 
periors. No course in the History of Edu- 
cation is complete without reference to her 
work. That a woman and a teacher has 
been accorded place in the Hall of Fame 
is only another guarantee that the profes- 
sion of teaching is solidly foundationed in 
the hearts of the American public. 


HAT Governor Calvin Coolidge of 

the great Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts is a man of ideas and ideals there 
can be no doubt. The next Vice-President 
of the United States is a friend of educa- 
tion, and not afraid to 
voice his convictions, 
those who talk with him 
cannot fail to realize. 
We had the pleasure of meeting him re- 
cently in the State House in Boston. He 
is kindly, open minded, optimistic, with a 
vision and an outlook and an eagerness for 
service to his fellows. Withal he is fear- 
less and not to be moved from his purpose 
by ulterior motive of personal ambition or 
financial gain. Governor Coolidge is calm 
in manner and quiet in utterance, but there 
is a reserve strength and a will to accom- 
plish, so frequently lacking and so much 
needed in those who are called to direct 
large public affairs. 


CALVIN 
COOLIDGE 


Mr. Coolidge impresses his hearers as 
one who weighs his words well. As he 
spoke of the profession of teaching, the ex- 
treme need for more adequate salaries, the 
significance of the school, one statement 
especially impressed me. “Teaching is an 
important work,” said Mr. Coolidge. There 
was here just a shade of hesitation, and 
then with a lowering of the voice, but with 
a positiveness more incisive than the words 
themselves, he continued: “Perhaps the 
only important work.” Governor Coolidge 
has been instrumental in securing increase 
in teachers’ salaries in Massachusetts. He 
was pleased that the average salary had 
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been raised considerably, but showed his 
sense of humor by saying that it is “not 
always safe to go on averages,” as some 
may suffer. “For,” he said, “should what 
wealth I myself possess be placed with that 
of a Wall Street magnate, I would average 
up pretty well.” 


Governor Coolidge struck at the very 
root of progress in education when he in- 
sisted that we could best “stimulate interest 
in education by getting the public to make 
a larger investment in it.” As long as the 
school people alone assume’ responsibility 
for the schools, the public will not invest. 
The moment a man makes a financial in- 
vestment in an enterprise, his interest in 
that enterprise is assured. It is with the 
public as with the individual. The public 
should invest and invest more freely. Edu- 
cation is to cost more, not less, than for- 
merly. The time has passed to apologize 
for education or for the profession of 
teaching. We think very little of that 
which is free. It is not a question of cost 
so much as it is the return upon the invest- 
ment. 

These reflections are forced upon us 
from contact with Governor Coolidge. If, 
as the Vice-President of this American 
people, he does not help to magnify edu- 
cation we shall be disappointed in the 
man and wrong in our estimates. 


- sayings of the great are not neces- 
sarily philosophic or entirely true. 
We listened recently to the editor of one 
of the leading newspapers of the Nation. 
His opening statement was: “Knowledge 


is Power.” 
KNOWLEDGE again he returned to 
VS. POWER this, to him, funda- 
mental, that knowledge 

No greater fallacy was ever 
Knowledge per se is not power. 
As we have taken occasion to say more 
than once: Knowledge is power only when 
knowledge is transformed into terms of 


Again and 


IS power. 


voiced. 
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power-producing energy. Knowledge, to be 
of power, must be applied; it must be used 
to some desirable purpose. Some of the 
least valuable men of this and of every cen- 
tury, are those who had at their command 
vast funds of knowledge, but who were ut- 
terly unable to weigh and estimate values, 
to apply facts or to vision the results from 
a given course of conduct. The Universi- 
ties, with all their splendid contribution and 
acknowledged advance, are more responsi- 
ble than are any other agency for the un- 
wholesome doctrine that ‘Knowledge is 
Power.” 


VERYWHERE we find the opinion 
E expressed that the schools must no 
longer be used as the channels, for what 
we familiarly term, propaganda. That the 
schools have been the medium for all sorts 

of propaganda 
PROPAGANDA there can be no 
THAT EDUCATES doubt. This 
come about natur- 
ally enough, when any new demand has 
been made on society or by society, the cry 
has at once gone up, “let the school do it.’’ 
If moral and character training was to be 
demanded of our youth, then the school 
must lay the foundation. If health and 
recreation and physical education and the 
principles of sanitation were to be given 
attention, the school must of course under- 
take to be responsible. Patriotism and 
thrift and humane education and ideals of 
service must become a part of the daily life 
of the individual,—then, say the public, let 
the school teach these things. And the 
teachers of America have not only taken 
over these duties, but have declared that 
the school is the only institution that can 
properly handle them. More and more, 
therefore, has been demanded of the 
No wonder the charge of super- 
ficiality has been laid at the doors of most 
educational institutions. 
All of this, however, is not offered as 


has 


school. 
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proof that the schools should have shirked 
their duty. It is used as illustration of the 
constantly calling upon the 
schools to be both breeding ground and 
buffer for all sorts of fads and fancies, as 


cause for 


well as for numerous plans and schemes 
entirely meritorious. Perhaps it is this very 
willingness on the part of the school that 
has saved it from dry rot. This tendency 
to take over and mobilize activities, that to 
the academicians, are considered as entirely 
beneath the dignity of the school, has kept 
the breath of reality in the school. The 
schools did much to help prosecute the war. 
The war, in turn, did much for the schools. 
It showed to those who had eyes to see, that 
our moral and intellectual salvation does 
not depend upon absorbing certain cut and 
dried sections of abstract knowledge. Boys 
and girls were relieved for days at a time 
from recitations in arithmetic and gram- 
mar and the dry bones of history. They 
worked in fields and gardens; they sewed 
and patched; they used tools at the bench; 
they canned fruits and vegetables; they 
applied their arithmetic and grammar and 
history, and in the end knew more of these 
subjects and knew them better than they 
did before. The war activities as applied 
to school work lent a note of reality to class 
studies that made for interest and concen- 
tration and the development of desirable 
habits. 


But the schools belong to the people, not 
to any particular class. Attention should be 
given in the schools to those principles, 
facts, activities that can be accepted by all, 
not by a part of our citizenship. As put 
by the editor of the Boston Evening Tran- 
script, we must protect our schools from 
such forms of propaganda as would lead 
to “race prejudice, religious bigotry or class 
consciousness.” The schools should offer 
such training as shall prepare the pupils to 
discriminate keenly between politics and 
statesmanship; between moral training and 
narrow sectarianism; between hatred of 
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foreign peoples and the necessity for a ra- 
tional nationalism and economic preserya- 
tion. The public school, instead of being 
the channel for propaganda, must act as a 
great leveler. But it must level up, not 
down. In removing the barrier between 
groups and Classes, it must bring the 
standards of the lower to the higher. The 
only type of propaganda in which the pub- 
lic school should be permitted to deal js 
that suggested by Abraham Lincoln—that 
which will lead pupils to say not “I am as 
good as you are,” but, “you are as good as 
I am.” 


UPERINTENDENT of Public Instruction Wil! 

C. Wood was the principal speaker at the 
meeting of the Nebraska State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, held in Omaha on November 3rd and 4th, 
and at the Lincoln County Institute at Kemmer- 
er, Wyoming, on November 7th, 8th and 9th. Said 
Superintendent Wood to a representative of the 
Sierra Educational News on his return: “Every- 
where teachers and school officials manifested 
the greatest interest in what we are doing in 
California. When told that Amendment Sixteen 
had carried by over 200,000 majority, they mar- 
veled. California now has the best constitu- 
tional basis for a school system and all other 
states admit it. Certainly all this is due to 
the splendid organization of teachers and su- 
perintendents in California. I have commended 
the plan of the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion to the teachers in other states.” 


HERE are in the United States today nearly 

17,000 public high schools, an increase of 
more than 452 per cent since 1890. A clearer con- 
ception of this immense increase may be gained 
by noting the fact that every day of the last 
twenty-eight years has witnessed the estab- 
lishment of a public high school. In 1890, when 
statistics of public and private high schools 
were first treated separately, only 60.8 per cent 
of the high schools of the country were under 
public control, while in 1918, 87 per cent were 
so reported. In 1890 also 68 per cent of all 
high school students were enrolled in public 
schools, which percentage rose to 91.2 in 1918. 
One-half of the 13,951 public high schools re- 
porting to the Bureau of Education have an 
enrollment of between twenty-seven and 100 
students, but it is of interest to note that 4 
few high school- have a very large enrollment. 
Altogeher 632 schools enroll over 500 students 
each and 278 enroll over 1000 each. 


one-day regional citizens’ conference on 
A education, called by United States Commis- 
sioner of Education, P. P. Claxton, will be held 
in Sacramento on December 6th. 
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REAL PROBLEMS IN NATURAL SETTINGS 


CALVIN C. THOMASON, 
Civilian Consultant, Army Schools, Fort Warden, Wash. 


every part of the country are con- 

vinced of the value of transferring a 
proper share of responsibility from the teacher 
to the students themselves or, to use a popu- 
lar phrase, of the value of socializing the class- 
room work. The students’ part in the educa- 
tive process must be enlarged. The four fol- 
lowing stories are given to illustrate concretely 
how this end was accomplished (1) in a class 
in the History of English Literature, (2) in a 
class in the Rhyme of the Ancient Mariner, 
(3) in a class in Civics, and (4) in a class in 
high school Economics. 


LY over m of thoughtful teachers in 


Each of the four classes mentioned was or- 
ganized as a Parliamentary body according to 
standard forms. This gave them a natural set- 
ting for the solution of real problems—acquir- 
ing knowledge, expressing ideas purposefully, 
and acting for the best interests of community, 
state, and nation. The Parliamentary organ- 
ization setting was natural, because from vil- 
lage to city councils, from town meetings to 
national congresses, from church societies to 
national conventions, Parliamentary forms are 
used for the conduct of all affairs, whether 
public or private. So the classes, on this basis, 
ceased to feel that in meeting the requirements 


of the course of study they were doing artificial 
exercises. 


The “flu” and the Call to Arms came hand in 
hand to a little western school in the fall of 
1918. All of the boys who were old enough, 
and some who had to evade the truth to “make” 
the age limit, volunteered to go to war. All 
classes were disorganized, school activities up- 
set, and the equilibrium of the entire school 
was destroyed. The influenza epidemic came 
on in its fury; school was closed for seven 
weeks. After the reopening a class of thir- 
teen high school juniors and seniors dragged 
apathetically through Burke’s Speech on Con- 
ciliation, both pupils and teacher fighting to 
keep up interest. With such a limited amount 
of time after the epidemic it was evident that 
something had to be done to inspire greater 
effort on the part of the class if any reasonable 
part of the requirements of the course were 
to be met. THE CLASS WAS SOCIALIZED 
THAT INTEREST MIGHT SUPPLY THE 
HIGH MOTIVE FORCE FOR THE NECES- 
SARY SPEEDING UP. 


The work for the remainder of the semester 
was divided into Parliamentary Sessions, for 
instance, Session on Wordsworth, Session on 
Nineteenth Century Novelists, Session on Es- 
sayists, Session on Tennyson, et cetera. The 
teacher “took a back seat” and became class 
director. A session chairman was elected, and 
he appointed two secretaries to act on alter- 
nate days. Among the first signs of a newly 
budding life in the class was a huge sign, 
“Votes for Women,” near the end of the first 
session, resulting in a girl being elected chair- 
man over one of the most popular boys. Chair- 
men read their Roberts’ Rules of Order until 
late in the night, vying with each other in pre- 
venting members of the class from catching 
them up on points or order. One of the pro- 
verbial “hard cases” became astonishingly rig- 
orous and an effective disciplinarian while pre- 
siding. The reflex upon the regular work of 
the class was most interesting. Each mem- 
ber was expected to make two special reports, 
each report to be a review of a work of fic- 
tion. Some jumped into these reports with a 
vim from the very first, realizing that they 
would have to make good with their fellow 
students in order to get their reports accepted. 
Others “sluffed” at first, only to find out on 
reporting that they were confronted with a 
new situation. Good reports brought forth 
spontaneous approval while those poorly pre- 
pared were greeted by an ominous silence, or 
were recommitted by motion for further inves- 
tigation. Those who “fell down” on their first 
reports worked successfully for recognition on 
their second efforts. 


Toward the end of the school year a brilliant 
and popular lad returned from the war. His 
khaki sent a thrill through the little school 
community. No sooner had the chairman of 
the English Parliamentary called the class to 
order than a member sprang to his feet and 
moved, “that the reading of the minutes be 
dispensed with and that the courtesies of the 
floor be extended to our distinguished friend 
and former fellow student, Private —————.” 
Amid uproarious applause the young volunteer 
arose, walked to the front of the room and 
began his fluent speech with: “I see you’ve 
got something new here. Now, this about floors 
me on the spot. Here I go away just a short 
time and come back to find you rising to points 
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of order, seconding motions, 
‘them’ smart things! 
glad to get back.” 
One of the teachers remarked, “that Parlia- 
mentary class has saved the morale of the 
school this year.” The “flu” following enlist- 
ment had broken up the debating teams, and 
had banished every hope of athletic teams. 
One of the boys had gloomily voiced the gen- 
eral sentiment when he declared, “We can’t 
even have a ping-pong game here this year.” 
But when the Parliamentary class was started 
the older students felt that a new opportunity 
had come to them to give vent to their desires 
for self-expression, self-improvement and lead- 
ership. The chairman of the board said, “This 
is one of the best pieces of work we have ever 
had here, in my estimation. I am glad my boy 
is in that class. You’d be surprised how hard 
it is for ordinary meetings to get business 
transacted, simply because practically no one 
knows how to proceed in any kind of legal or- 
der. School board meetings are no exception.” 
But Parliamentary law did not stop with the 
high school. Down in the fifth and sixth grade 


and doing all 
I tell you, it makes me 


room a young teacher was battling with an 
unusually hard situation—a large admixture of 
little folk with a group of overgrown retarded 
boys, who were “bad” because they were re- 
tarded and retarded because they were “bad.” 


How could this mere girl be expected to break 
up this vicious circle and control the situation? 
Well, it was broken up and control was gained. 
One of the high school boys from the Parlia- 
mentary class was sent down to that room to 
kelp form a club. With consummate tact com- 
bined with rough-and-ready boy force, he told 
those big fellows, not how to be good and do 
as they were told, but how to organize for the 
purpose of keeping the room in order and doing 
their bit on the play-grounds. Perhaps it was 
a survival of the instinct to follow the chief- 
tain, but at any rate those big sixth graders 
fell into line on the spot. They were a posi- 
tive force in that school for the remainder of 
the school term. As for the high school boy 
himself, he had met and solved one of his first 
real problems of leadership. A few days later 
he related this little episode to his teacher: 
“You know I felt that I was up against it 
proper there once. Big Bill Macklin simply 
wouldn’t look at me at first, but sat there in 
the back seat talking. I pounded on the desk 
and said with all the bluff that I could muster, 
‘Mr. Macklin, you are out of order.’ That legal 
sounding phrase wilted him—guess he didn’t 
know what was the matter with him anyway; 


he sat as still and as pale as a ghost all the 
rest of the time.” 


While this experiment was progressing so 
happily in the Junior and Senior English Lit. 
erature class, another second year class in a 
high school not far away was struggling along 
with one of its term classics, The Rhyme of 
the Ancient Mariner. The tendency among 
younger students in taking up this poem is to 
shudder at its gruesomeness rather than to 
admire its wondrous beauty. Being dissatisfieq 
with the very common “I hate it” attitude of 
the class, the teacher decided to socialize the 
class and give over entirely to its tender mer. 
cies the Coleridge masterpiece. So a student 
chairman was appointed. This chairman fell 
upon the routine of having a paragrapl read 
by one student and interpreted by another, 
The readings, the interpretations, the reports 
on figures of speech, et cetera, were treated as 
regular committee reports to be accepted, 
amended, recommitted or otherwise regularly 
disposed of. Sharp debating clashes, sudden 
calls upon the instructor for a routine report, 
impromptu side skirmishes in Parliamentary 
law, were among the features that lifted the 
work of the class out of the dead level and 
made it a big part of the subject-matter of 
general school discussion and a generator of 
schcol spirit. 


“TI have changed my mind about the Parlia- 
mentary motions we introduce in reading the 
story,” remarked one girl. “At first I did not 
like it, but I have found that the discussions 
help me understand the poem much better, and 
the motions that verses mean certain things 
make me decide just what I do think before | 
vote.” Another girl wrote in a letter to a 
friend, “We are very busy now with picnics 
and things, but our English class is about the 
most interesting of all. We study in the Par 
liamentary style, each taking his turn as chail- 
Man.” 


The third story of successful socialization of 
classroom work is that of a civics group of 
high school students of the two upper grades. 
The teacher’s watch had tricked him while he 
was at lunch, and he arrived at his desk five 
minutes late. He was greeted by thirty-six 
red-blooded young Americans who had assem- 
bled in his room at the ringing of the last bell. 
At the same time a visitor from a nearby col 
lege was there. This is what she afterwards 
said to the teacher: 


‘IT shall never forget the thrill it gave me 
when that big class filed into the room, and 
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that boy stepped to the front and brought the 
gavel down upon the desk with the confidence 
of a real ‘speaker.’ The minutes had been 
read and several recitations had been made 
before you arrived.” 


A page out of the secretary’s book will give 
the best idea of the routine of the work of 
this class for each day: 


“The regular meeting of the Civic Section 
of the Civic League- was called to order by 
Chairman ————. The minutes were read and 
approved. 


“Upon motion of ——— the secretary was 
instructed to write to Representative 
of the District, inviting him to address 
the class on the subject, ‘The Oregon Legisla- 
tive Assembly.’ 

“Mr. reported upon the meaning of 
ihe term ‘bicameral,’ concluding with the rec- 
ommendation that, we as American citizens 
carefully retain the principle of governmental 
organization. The report was adopted and 
placed on file. 


“Miss reported upon the course of a 
bill from its origin to its final place on the stat- 
ute books. Miss ’s report was supple- 
mented by reports from Mr. and Mr. 


The report was accepted in its com- 
pleted form. 


“The report of the committee on two ways 
to refer a bill to the people was recommitted 
for further study and report. 


“Mr. returned from the Post Office 
where he went to get a roll of bills from the 
Secretary of State’s office. He delivered the 
same to the Class Advisor. 


“Mr. announced to the Class Advisor 
that on the following day the class should be 
divided into a Senate and a House for the 
purpose of acting upon the bills received. 
Senate bills were placed in the hands of sena- 
tors, and House bills were given to those who 
were to be in the House. 


“Mr. moved that the Class Advisor 
act as Governor to receive for signing or veto- 
ing. 


“At the last bell the class adjourned. 
“Signed, 


Secretary.” 


With so much detail already given in narrat- 
ing the experience of the two English classes 
and the Civics class, the workings of the fourth 
Class in Social Problems or Social Economics 
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may be explained in a few words. At the be- 
ginning of the term the twelve chapters on 
such subjects as Child Labor, Population, Pov- 
erty, the Feeble-Minded and Insane, Crime and 
Punishment, etc., were made the basis for 
twelve Parliamentary sessions, or Parliamen- 
tary conferences. The personnel of the class 
was divided into three parts, each member de- 
ciding to which division he should belong. One 
division was to learn presiding, another was 
to keep the minutes and the third was to act 
as a library commission. Before adjourning 
a session, the class passed upon resolutions em- 
bodying their sentiménts on the issues involved 
in the subject under consideration. Local 
phases of the problems studied were dealt with 
as any citizens’ club might deal with them. 
For example, members of the class reported 
three local violations of the Child Labor law. 
After a sharp division in the class a majority 
voted to instruct the secretary of the class 
to report the cases to the Child Labor Com- 
mission. 

In conclusion, it may be stated that there 
are three principal obstacles in the way of a 
general adoption of the Parliamentary method 
in the schools. First, there is the teacher’s 
inclination to snatch the reins out of the hands 
of the child if he seems to be driving less per- 
fectly than the adult by his side might drive; 
secondly, inertia will always keep many teach- 
ers in the well-trodden paths; and thirdly, there 
is always danger that a class governing its 
own proceedings may pass too hastily over 
important matters. Replying to these points 
in reverse order, the teachers who have felt 
the renewed joy in teaching by this method 
suggest, first, that the instructor should al- 
ways reserve the right to give the class direc- 
tions, confining himself to the regular Parlia- 
mentary forms only when discussing the sub- 
ject-matter under consideration. Answering 
the second point, the reply may be made that 
no good or advanced method should be forced 
upon any teacher, for “one may lead a horse 
to water, but ten cannot make him drink.” 
In regard to the first obstacle—an impulse for 
the teacher to do the thing himself because he 
may be able to do it better—the teacher must 
remember that the youngster learns to walk 
by walking, learns to do by doing and learns 
to lead by leading. The teacher who likes 
power and leadership will lose no pleasure in 
the long run in “leading by seeming to follow” 
—by subordinating himself that he may 
strengthen his pupils. In this very act real 
leadership is given the acid test. 
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ALL LATIN EASILY MADE VOCATIONAL 


L. R. SMITH, 
Berkeley High School 


HE objects of this paper are to show 

that all Latin study can -be made of 

practical value to a man in any com- 

mon occupation, and to outline a plan that 

can be used anywhere by any teacher with 
any book. 

The first maxim of the method is that there 
are two chief aims—legitimate aims—in teach- 
ing Latin. The first aim, of course, is to create 
in the student the power to read Latin. The 
second aim, coequal with the first, is to awaken 
in the student everyday—even from the start 
—the desire and the power to use the best 
standard English with quicker and deeper in- 
telligence. 

Passing Study 

It is all done in this way. Students are re- 
quired to be prepared every day with at least 
one word from the lesson. They must give 
the root meaning and several standard Ens- 
lish derivatives, which must be of common 
usage. All mere “dictionary” words are re- 
jected. These are asked for every day just 
as is any part of the lesson, but of course all 
the class cannot be reached in one day. This 
we Call passing study. 

Careful Study 

One or two words—never more than two in 
the same day—are taken up for more serious 
study. All the class eagerly joins to see how 
many common derivatives can be found. Thus, 
in the last two Vergil lessons of Book Two, we 
had among words for passing study vallem 
(with avalanches), lustro, oculum (with mono- 
cle and inoculate—the latter word surprising 
them) iterum and vulgus—where I gave them 
vulgate, explaining it fully. For serious study, 
we had caput with its long list of derivatives, 
among which chef seemed to please the stu- 
dents most, and pedem, for which one girl had 
prepared an unusually good list. Wondering 
whether she could trace the root meaning in 
pioneer (on her list), I asked her to do so. 
She promptly complied, giving it simply and 
clearly. 

Book Making 

Once a month every student is required to 
hand in a little book in vocabulary building. 
These books are required and collected of 
every one. They are examined with great 
care and marked on spelling, neatness, com- 
pleteness and judgment in selecting words. 


A Prize List 

I have made from Skeat’s dictionary a list 
of Latin words furnishing the largest number 
of English derivatives in common use. The 
list numbers about 250 words, and could easily 
be increased. Students can see that they are 
building up a broad and flexible vocabulary; 
they can see that they are being trained to 
watch instinctively for the real meaning of 
words. 

Historic Name Problems 


Again, to show the students how their stud; 
of Latin is linked with every-day life and with 
the whole world, past and present, such prob- 
lems as these are given: Prove that it is a 
straight road from Sacramento to Caesar's 
Camp in Gaul, and Prove that the road from 
Santa Cruz to the city of Jerusalem goes by 
way of Rome; and, to widen their horizon, 
such a problem as this, Prove that it is a 
straight road from Alcatraz Avenue to the 
house in Arabia where Mohammed was born. 

Nothing has so quickened the imagination of 
dull boys and aroused their interest in all their 
work as these problems. They are given time 
to work them and sometimes suggestions; and 
in the end they are amazed and delighted to 
find that the lives of Nations, that world-wide 
conflicts of races and religions are all tied to- 
gether in a single place name that was brought 
to California by the historical successors of 
the Romans. 


Latin Fundamental 


For several years my students have been re- 
quired once a term to bring in carefully pre- 
pared lists of 70 or more words from their 
text-books in other subjects—from all the sci- 
ences (including domestic science) from do- 
mestic arts, music, economics, mathematics, 
and so on. The results proved to everybody 
that Latin is a real need for the best work 
in advanced subjects, and that one has a 
much better chance with such Latin training 
as this than without it. As a result many who 
had intended to take only two years go on for 
three years, and four—when possible. 


Vocabulary Levels 


Once in a while every student is required to 
bring in a paper having six or more important 
and unfamiliar words met with in reading— 
novels excluded,—giving also briefly the clause 


m 
tic 
se 
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with each word. They are told to choose words 
just above the present level of their vocabu- 
lary, but not so far above as to be out of their 
reach. These papers are carefully examined 
and discussed with the class, and most of the 
words prove to be Latin derivatives. Here is 
a recent set of words: altercations, consensus, 
proletariat, mandatory, cohesion, irrefutable. 
Thus, with every set of papers, more than 100 
new words are added to their vocabulary. 

The first thing to be said about the above 
method is that it makes Latin intensely prac- 
tical and therefore vocational in the highest 
sense. 

The second thing to be said is that it helps 
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instead of hinders college preparatory work. 
Less than a third of the period is used for it 


on the average, and the whole period profits 
by it. 


The third remark to be made is that it trans- 
forms both Latin and English from dead lan- 
guages into living tongues. 


A final remark and one not the least im- 
portant, is that it makes all Latin study a 
pleasure. It is a great delight to watch the 
awakening temper of a class when this method 
is followed. Their work becomes a constant 
joy, and they will do more work and do it 
better. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AND THE SEVEN LEAN YEARS 


BRONTE A. REYNOLDS, 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Hark! Hark! The hard times bark! 
The farmers are flocking to town . 
From East and West, dressed in their best— 
Will they ever go back to the farm? 
(Revised Nursery Rhymes.) 
ECENTLY a noted speaker in an address 
R at Cornell University said ‘24,000 farm- 
houses in New York are vacant.” If 
that condition obtains in other parts of the 
United States in anything like the same pro- 
portion, is it not timely for us to consider the 
reasons for this influx from the country dis- 
tricts into the urban centers, and corrective 
policies that should be adopted. 


Let us look back to the old families on the 
farm that we knew in the past. Families as 
a rule were large on the farm, and, too, large 
families were reared to maturity. No matter 
low many of the boys and girls left the farm 
for the city, there was always the one who 
succeeded the father and maintained the farm, 
improving it as time progressed. 

In more recent times, everything that sci- 
ence could do for the farmer has been done 
except to produce a mechanical man. Soils 
have been analyzed, nitrogen gathered from 
the ether, power from the water, beneficial in- 
sects and fungi imported from foreign lands to 
prey on destructive insects, but the farmers 


have left the farms for the white lights of the 
city. 


Standardization in California has put new 
blood into an anemic industry. 
tised for the farmer; it has made marketing 
Problems easy for him; it has guaranteed him 
prices through the co-operative associations; 
in many cases he does not even pick his own 


It has adver- 


fruit or harvest his own produce. Yet farm- 


ing does not appear to be sufficiently attract- 
ive to keep the farmer of today on the farm. 

This movement to the city would seem to be 
a purely psychological reaction resulting from 
purely natural causes—namely, high city 
wages and a depreciated dollar. Broadly 
reckoned, wages will remain high, but we are 
due to enter a more highly specialized classi- 
fication of skilled labor, which in the end will 
eliminate the unfit. When that happens, the 
same mediocre brand of farm labor will again 
be available for hire as in times past. With 
this subsidence to a plane that. we once ac- 
counted as normal, the purchasing power of 
the American dollar will advance correspond- 
ingly, and the balance will be slowly restored. 
This is an operation, however, that will require 
time—possibly longer than the average reader 
will admit. We are much like the moulting 
hens—shedding our protective covering, our 
feathers, so to speak, and producing very few 
eggs! So the restoration to normal, as reck- 
oned in pre-war days, is going to be a long- 
drawn-out process accompanied by much want 
and scarcity. 

Such a condition as that which I have just 
described is-neither unlikely or improbable. 
In fact agricultural history may prove that it 
has been the rule in the past rather than the 
exception. Figuratively that would spell—the 
seven lean years. Unless a radical change 
from the situation which obtains at present 
is made manifest within a reasonable time, 
we must experience a world shortage of the 
products necessary to feed and clothe a hun- 
gry and naked world. 

But that is not the vital issue that concerns 
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you and me at this time. The problem that 
confronts the country is not so much the 
farmer of today as it is the farmer of tomor- 
row. We may have to face the seven lean 
years and pay the penalty of our stupidity, but 
we must provide for the future of agriculture 
in such a way that this country, at least, will 
never suffer this “land-sickness” again. 

The remedy is simple. It is being more than 
successfully demonstrated in California today 
at Ontario, Chico and Santa Rosa. It is spon- 
sored by thinking people; its aims and objects 
are worthy and unselfish. It is the Union High 
School and Junior College that is preparing the 
youth of our state to become the future fruit 
growers, farmers and husbandmen in order to 
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provide for the maintenance of the agriculture 
of tomorrow! The remedy is to be found in 
proper and adequate education, supported by 
proper and adequate legislation, providing for 
Junior Agricultural Colleges, maintained and 
fostered by the state and administered by ade. 
quately paid teachers—not living-wage earners, 
but teachers who are to be compensated for 
the great work of rehabilitation that confronts 
them! 


It is purely a matter of the proper educa- 
tion of the farmer of tomorrow, and to educate 
properly the farmer of tomorrow, we must 
provide the means to educate him, and that 
with no niggardly hand. 


PRODUCTIVE EDUCATION 
c. E. STEBBINS 


and produce the necessities of life for 
one hundred million consumers. Thus, 
during normal conditions this nation is work- 
ing on a “part-time” basis. Due to strikes, a 


Fes: million producers do the work for 


shorter hour day and a shorter day week, the 
productive power of the nation has been ma- 
terially lessened and that at a time when 
the world food balance is upside down. 


Among the great army of consumers and 
non-producers are twenty-six million boys and 
girls. Ten millions of these children are phys- 
ically and mentally able to produce a part of 
that which they consume. They are produc- 
ing but little. Every child should be taught 
to produce a part of that which he consumes. 
The mother pig in no uncertain terms gives 
her offspring to understand that as soon as 
they are physically able they must hustle for 
a part of that which they consume. The non- 
producer in the big family of bees is stung 
to death and removed from the hive. How is 
it with the human family? The average child 
is fed, clothed, sheltered, and entertained by 
his home. Too little is asked of him in return, 
too little for his own good and the security of 
the future. Our children should be taught that 
they are a part of the family, not to receive 
its privileges alone but to enter into its re- 
sponsibilities. They should be taught the 
habit of production, of work. 

This is the first big idea of the School Di- 
rected Home Garden Division, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, to set to work at home on the thou- 
sands of more or less productive acres of land 
during a part of their spare time, ten million 


boys and girls. Directed by the schools the 
boys and girls may be taught, through back- 
yard: enterprises, the habit of production, of 
work. The limiting factor in production and in 
better citizenship is organization. 


The second big idea of the “Division” is to 
develop that fundamental background of ex- 
perience which comes from knowing and work- 
ing with growing, with living things. This 
background of experience must necessarily be 
acquired by boys and girls. It is this back- 
ground of experience which determines one’s 
Jevel of intelligence and which directs mate- 
rially one’s conduct. Acquaintance with one’s 
physical environment, earth, animals and 
plants, should be given earnest attention by 
school men and women. The fundamental 
knowledge, biological, civic, social, spiritual 
and economic in nature which comes from 
working with plants and animals is too impor- 
tant to be left to chance. 

For a moment let us survey this fundamental 
background of experience. 

The Biological aspect: Experiences with 
living plants and animals teach conclusively 
that the aim of each plant, each animal, is re- 
production of its kind. For a species to sur- 
vive, the offspring must be a little bit better 
fitted to meet the ever-changing complex en- 
vironment than its parents. In the cross-pol- 
lination of flowers, in the breeding of animals, 
children come naturally in touch with the 
great mysterious, phenomenon of the renewal 
of life. Their own experiences teach them 
that inferior offspring, and vice versa, that su- 
perior parentage results in superior offspring. 

The Spiritual aspect: Froebel said: ‘“Na- 











ture is the garment of the invisible God.” The 


evidence of a directing force is dramatically 
seen in the unfolding life histories of insects, 
in the awakening of life in the soil, in weather 


phenomena, and what not. One who reads the 
book of nature aright and lives as he reads, 
has truly cultivated his spiritual nature. 

The Economic aspect: The boy is an in- 
tegral part of the home. As a member of the 
family he enjoys its advantages. It is an un- 
healthful condition if he is allowed to remove 
himself from home responsibilities. We do 
not believe that parents should commercialize 
their children. But we do believe that boys 
and girls should help to sustain the home, that 
boys and girls should produce a part of that 
which they consume. 

Let us not be misunderstood. Children 
should produce food for the table, flowers for 
the home and yard because this is part of 
their family duties. This should be made clear 
to them. We must not let them practice petty 
graft at home by selling to mother inferior 
vegetables at superior prices. As parents, we 
make the great mistake to pay our children 
for this and that little chore about the home 
when such chores are the boys’ and girls’ 
obligations to the family. It is a mistake to 
tip our children. 


The value of money,—earning, saving, and 
spending it legitimately—may be tanght chil- 
dren in the sale and interchange of surplus 
foods grown at home. Markets may be estab- 
lished and the formal technic of accounting 
may be practiced. 


The economic value of child backyard home 
enterprises is limited only by organization. 
On the one hand are ten mililon boys and girls, 
on the other thousands of acres of more or 
less productive land in the cities and the back- 
yards of the homes. The school co-operating 
with the homes is the logical organization— 
and organization is the limiting factor. 


Educational aspect: One’s intelligence level 
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is measured formally through probing one’s 
background of first-hand experience. Doubt- 
less it is just this difference in the background 
of experience between one’s neighbor and him- 
self which makes one the better man. No 
doubt if a cross section were made of one’s 
information there would be layers of new ideas 
related to and built upon the foundation of 
first-hand experiences which we acquired dur- 
ing the first years of our lives. 


This background of firsthand experience 
with physical nature is too important in direct- 
ing conduct to be neglected by teachers. This 
background must not be left to chance. It is 
going to direct the conduct of children mor- 
ally, spiritually, socially, civically, more than 
we can determine and believe at first glance. 


Civic Value: Backyard home enterprises su- 
pervised and directed by teachers is a vehicle 
for teaching fundamental, far-reaching princi- 
ples in civics. It is with concern that we see 
seeds of dangerous discontent taking root in 
our boys and girls. Seeds are planted when 
we fail to teach our children that they are 
wards of their home, their state, their nation, 
and that they are obligated to each one and 
to them all in return for all the privileges re- 
ceived. Seeds are planted when parents buy 
their children to do this chore or that at home. 
The crop is well under when children take it 
for granted that their homes owe them a liv- 
ing, and the final harvest will cost the nation 
untold wealth. The dangerously discontented 
Man or woman is the non-worker, the non- 
producer. 


Through school supervised home backyard 
enterprises, let us teach our boys and girls 
the fundamental principle of wardship to home, 
state and nation. With the touch-stone of 
productive education as applied to home activ- 
ities, let us convert the great army of con- 
sumers into one of producers—which army 
will secure us a nation sane and safe for world 
leadership and for ourselves. 


Cc. L. PHELPS 
President, Santa Barbara Normal School 


which upon their face might not seem 
to be closely enough related to be car- 
ried in the same discussion. The first part is 
a chronicle of important “news,” and the sec- 
ond contains some tentative “suggestions.” 
The relationship comes from the fact that the 


To article divides itself into two parts 


suggestions are based on the information con- 
tained in the news. 
Sketch of the News 
First, the news. It concerns teacher-train- 
ing in California. There has been a complete 
revision of the course of study, but this has 
not been generally announced, except in an 
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official state bulletin recently issued from Sac- 
ramento for the guidance of the normal schools 
and other teacher-training institutions which 
must comply with the new requirements. The 
teachers of the state are not familiar with these 
requirements, hence the assumption on the part 
of the writer that this article is the bearer of 
important news. 

Stated briefly, the facts are these: 

1. The teacher-training curriculum was con- 
conceded to be overloaded and practi- 
cally worn out. 

It had become evident in addition that 
the balance and equilibrium of the course 
were not properly adjusted. 

It was obvious also that too much was 
attempted, that too little was satisfac- 
torily accomplished and that the blanket 
diploma issued at the end of the course 
covered certification rights in too many 
subjects. 

With these points in mind an entire revision 

of the curriculum was undertaken. The re- 


vision was completed and made authoritative 
at a joint meeting of the State Board of itdu- 
cation and the Normal School Presidents, held 
in San Diego the last week in April of this 
In October it was duly accredited by 
Stanford University in such a way that ap- 


year. 


proved graduates of the General Professional 

course may receive two years’ credit toward 

the bachelor’s degree. 

The bases of this revision were as follows: 
1. The curriculum as it existed was entirely 

discarded. 
The old entrance requirements, with their 
long list of prerequisites which reached 
away back into the high school course, 
were declared to discriminate against 
young people who might otherwise be 
guided into a teacher-training institution, 
and were consequently abandoned. 
The new entrance requirements were 
declared to be the same as for the State 
University. 
Units of credit were defined so as to be 
equivalent to units of the University. 
It was agreed that the revision had to 
provide first of all for training in the 
statutory subjects as enumerated in the 
law. * 
It was decided that the General Profes- 
sional course should be covered by 72 
semester units of work, and that special 
courses based on this course or its equiva- 
lent should be covered by 72 additional 
units. 
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7. A skeleton of the course was laid out jp 
units, apportioned, except in the case of 
statutory requirements, in accord with 
the best available estimates of the relg- 
tive weight which should be assigned to 
the respective divisions and subjects of 
the course, irrespective of former prac. 
tice. 

The desirability of uniformity in the Gen- 
eral Professional work in the different 
teacher-training institutions was recog. 
nized to the extent of 48 prescribed units, 
Selection of two special subjects was 
made imperative on the part of students 
in the General Professional course, the 
work in these two subjects to consist of 
definitely prescribed work to the amount 
of seven units in each, and to be covered 
by a proficiency statement in the diploma 
of graduation. 

Other special work in this course was to 
be covered by certain minimum require- 
ments for all. 

Ten free elective units selected by the 
students from such a list of subjects as 
the respective schools should provide, 
were to complete the course. 

The special subjects were to have 48 
units prescribed, and 24 units were to be 
selected from such a list as the several 
schools might provide. 


There are two outstanding features in the 
revision as it works out. The first is the elim- 
ination of subject prerequisites: for entrance, 
the reduction of special methods work and 
the reduction of the amount of work scattered 
over all the special subjects. The other is the 
concentration of work and the selection of two 
special lines which are to be pursued to a point 
where a proficiency statement covering ability 
to teach can be written into the diploma of the 
graduate. 


Introduction of Suggestions 


So much for the news. Now for the sug- 
gestions along educational, administrative and 
financial lines which this revision of the course 
of study seems to justify. These suggestions 
have to do primarily with the rural schools, 
though there is no reason why they can not 
be adapted to conditions in urban schools. In 
fact, their adoption would inevitably more or 
less affect the urban situation, though board 
rulings in different cities might make slight 
differences in their functioning. 


To get at the source of the following sugges 
tions it is necessary to refer to a case study 
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of one and two-room schools which the writer 
completed some two years ago: The particular 
reference of the study was to inequalities in 
support and control. From that study it be- 
came evident that steps should be taken as soon 
as possible to secure better standards in the 
rural schools along all lines. Moreover, at 
that time no classification of rural schools was 
in existence, and furthermore, no satisfactory 
definition of rural schools was to be found. 
The suggestions herewith offered have their 
source, therefore, in this study and in the re- 
vision of the course of study for teacher-train- 
ing, which makes it possible for them to be 
made effective. They are offered in a formal 
way, imperfect as they may be, without refer- 
ence to consolidation or the county unit, with 
the thought that they may have some definite 
value in making the revised teacher-training 
course more effective. 

1. Inequalities in Support and Control of Rural 
Elementary Education in California—School 
and Society, Vol. IX, No. 224, Pages 453-457, 
April 12; and No. 225, Pages 482-486, April 19, 
1919. 

Suggestions for Improving Rural Education 

I. Definition of rural schools—Schools lo- 

cated outside the limits of an incorporated city 
or town or the district of which an incorporated 
city or town is a part shall be known as rural 
schools. 

II. Classification — Based 

teachers employed. 

1. One-teacher schools. 
Two-teacher schools. 
Three to five-teacher schools. 

Six or more-teacher schools. 

Ill. Minimum preparation of teachers for 

each class of schools. 

1. One-teacher schools—Graduation from a 
two-year teacher-training course approved 
by the State Board of Education, with 
special proficiency in two subjects, of 
which Music or Art shall be one, together 
with as much training in other special 
subjects as can be secured. 

Two-teacher schools—Graduation from a 
two-year teacher-training course approved 
by the State Board of Education, com- 
bining special proficiency on the part of 
the teachers in three special lines, of 
which Music and Art shall be two, with 
as much training in other special sub- 
jects as can be secured. 

Three to five-teacher schools—Gradua- 
tion from a two-year teacher-training 


on number of 
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course approved by the State Board of 
Education, combining special proficiency 
on the part of the teachers in four special 
lines, of which Music and Art shall be - 
two, with an aggregate of four years of 
teaching experience and twelve units of 
credit for school work done after gradua- 


tion from the two-year teacher-training 
course. 


Six or more-teacher schools—Graduation 
from a two-year teacher-training course 
approved by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, combining special proficiency on the 
part of the teachers in all special sub- 
jects, with an aggregate of six years of 
teaching experience, provided that at 
least half of such teaching force shall 
have credit for six units each of school 
work done after graduation from a two- 
year teacher-training course, and pro- 
vided further, that at least half of such 
teaching force shall have had one or more 
years of teaching experience. 


The equivalent of any of the above, as 
determined by the State Board of Edu- 
cation or the Commission of Credentials. 
IV. Restrictions on the 


teachers. 


employment of 


1. No teacher shall be employed to teach 
after three years have elapsed since 
graduation from a two-year teacher-train- 
ing course, unless in the meantime six 
units of school work have been completed 
by said teacher. 

No teacher shall be employed to teach 
in a school having two or more teachers 
after two years have elapsed since gradu- 
ation from a two-year teacher-training 
course, unless in the meantime six units 
of school work have been completed by 
said teacher. 

Provision for automatic salary increase. 
School boards must pay their teachers at 
least 5% more than the minimum salary 
prescribed by law for each increment of 
six units of training up to twenty-four 
units beyond graduation from a two-year 
teacher-training course, provided that in 
order to be eligible for automatic salary 
increase under this provision a teacher 
must have taught in the public schools 
for a period of two school years. 

Such a plan would promote definite progress 
all the way along the line. It would provide 
an incentive and a spur for teachers, and at the 
same time, it would secure a certain automatic 
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reward for training, and continued service. 
All these things should be accomplished in 
order to make the new arrangements for 


* teacher-training as effective as they should be. 


Moreover, there should be but little difficulty 
in arranging for their accomplishment. The 


Teacher-Shortage problem as it relates to 
California, herewith reports that, in its 
judgment, the problem is double and demands 
two lines of action. 

In the first place, your committee considers 
that the task of keeping our schools supplied 
with trained teachers is at bottom an economic 
problem, and one that only the public itself 
can solve. Within recent years thousands of 
our best-trained and most satisfactory teachers 
have been drawn from the work of the school 
by reason of much better salaries from the 
business world. The War has directed new at- 
tention to the teacher as an organizer and 
executive, and this the commercial world has 
been quick to recognize and act upon. In con- 
sequence the teaching profession has been 
steadily losing its best trained and most compe- 
tent teachers, as well as failing to attract any 
adequate supply of new material to its teacher- 
training schools. To remedy this situation 
both higher beginning and maximum salaries 
for both elementary and high school teachers 
are absolutely necessary. Such only the public 
can provide, and to this end we call upon the 
people of California, at the coming November 
election, to vote for Amendment No. 16, relat- 
ing to state and county support for our schools. 
Unless this amendment is adopted, and given 
effect -by proper legislation at the coming ses- 
sion of the Legislature, the problem of securing 
and retaining trained teachers for our schools 
must steadily grow more acute, and an increas- 
ing number of schools must close because of 
inability to secure teachers of any type. 

Given adequate financial support for our 
schools, the second phase of the teacher-train- 
ing problem calls for new and materially en- 
larged efforts on the part of all our teacher- 
training institutions. To this end we recom- 
mend: 

1. That the state normal schools of this state 
be given a greatly enlarged budget that they 
may advance the salaries of their teachers to 
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State Board of Education has some authority 
in the matter, and the Legislature would doubt. 
less be interested in the simple steps which it 
would be necessary for that body to take, since 
they would obviously be steps along the line 
of more effective educational development, 


a level comparable with that paid public school 
teachers, that they may extend upward the 
scope of their work, and in consequence at. 
tract to themselves a much larger number of 
prospective teachers for training. 


2. That the University of California in par 
ticular, and the other universities of this state 
accredited for teacher-training, be respectfully 
but strongly urged to establish co-operative 
relations with the normal schools of the state, 
adequate courses for the training of teachers 
and professional leaders and to finance their 
Schools of Education on a scale comparable 
to that of the other professional schools of the 
universities. The sums now spent by our dif- 
ferent universites on teacher-training, com- 
pared with the sums now devoted to the train- 
ing of lawyers, doctors, engineers and farmers, 
are entirely inadequate sums, and clearly re- 
veal that the universities of this state have not 
as yet really sensed the importance to the 
state of training for the educational service. 

3. That school boards and superintendents 
should devise salary schedules, and possibly 
the state should legislate to such effect, to the 
end that the salaries paid teachers shall be 
more closely related to the amount of training 
they have received and the degree of teaching 
efficiency they have established, rather than, 
as at present, on the grade or type of school 
taught and the number of years the teacher has 
been in the service. 

4. That the high schools of this state, and 
the colleges and the universities, be asked to 
employ any legitimate means to present to 
their students the importance of the teaching 
service, the need of the state for teachers, 
and the opportunity which the teaching pro- 
fession offers to serious-minded men and women 
to realize in it their highest ideal for service 
to mankind. 

Respectfully submitted, 


For the Committee, 
ELLWOOD P. CUBBERLEY, Chairman. 
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Ladies and Gentlemen:+—In former reports 
your Committee on Teacher Training has stated 
that the two main branches of its work relate 
to (1) the development of the School of Edu- 
cation of the University of California and (2) 
the development of the Normal Schools of the 
state. The present report presents the results 
of further study and experience along these two 
main lines. 


First, regarding the University situation, the 
Committee reiterates its statement that the cry- 
ing need of the schools is for service; that the 
School of Education is unable, under present 
conditions, to render that service; and that the 
Council of Education calls upon the proper 
authorities of the Universty to see that ade- 
quate and well-conceived service to the schools 
of the state be rendered. 


There would be slight gain in enlarging upon 
this topic at the present time, inasmuch as it 
was quite fully treated in our last report. How- 
ever, it may be said, in the light of occur- 
rences since the last meeting of the Council, 
that the hopes of the school people of the state 
have not been realized either in the budget of 
the School of Education for the fiscal year, or 
in the appropriation of the so-called Haviland 
bequest for the erection of a suitable, well- 
equipped building for the school. Your Com- 
mittee would therefore repeat its former rec- 
ommendations, viz: 


(1) That the Council of Education petition 
the President and the Board of Regents of the 
Un‘versity of California to set aside the money 
derived from the so-called Haviland bequest for 
the erection of a building to be devoted to the 
exclusive use of the School of Education. 

(2) That the Board of Regents be requested 
to make liberal provision for the proper main- 
tenance of the School of Education from the 
income already derived from, or that may be 
derived from bequests and gifts to the Uni- 
versity. 

Turning now to our second chief considera- 
tion—namely, the development of the normal 
schools of the state,—your Committee first re- 
iterates its advocacy of substantial financial 
increases for the support of those institutions, 
particularly te be applied toward raising the 
salary schedules in them. 

There are two other chief matters demand- 
ing attention in the normal school situation. 
One is the proposal for legislation to secure 
collegiate status to these institutions; the other 
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is the fuller accreditation of normal school 
graduates at the University. 


In general we declare unreservedly that it is 
the imperative duty of the state to encourage 
and dignify the work of the Normal Schools. 
As is well known, figures show a startling de- 
crease in attendance. The enrollment today in 
the several Normal Schools of the state is 
barely 60 per cent of the enrollment in 1916. 
There is no doubt that the chief function of the 
Normal Schools is the efficient training of 
elementary school teachers. 100 per cent ef- 


ficiency must be had in the training of those 
teachers. 


Within the past few months great progress 
has been made in reorganizing the courses of 
study in the Normal Schools. The revision 
has been such as to place greater stress upon 
general content training and to provide for pro- 
ficiency training in two special subjects on the 
part of every graduate, in contrast with the 
former training in all the statutory subjects. 
The changes brought about by this revision 
need to be known and clearly understood by 
school people in general and more particularly 
by high school principals who have admittedly 
been discriminating against the Normal Schools 
in their recommendations to graduates who are 
planning for advanced work. Such an under- 
standing of the new purposes and plans of the 
Normal Schools should have a beneficial effect 
in bringing into the Normal Schools a higher 
type of student, and any effective measures to 
that consummation should be strongly en- 
dorsed by the school forces of the state. If that 
end can be accomplished best by expanding 
the Normal School curriculum to put it upon 
a three or four year basis, the school people 
of the state should assist; but the principle 
above stated for efficient training of elementary 
teachers must not be forgotten or overlooked. 
Particularly at this moment when there is a 
dearth of teachers should there be no relaxa- 
tion of effort toward strengthening the ap- 
proach to the elementary class room. 


The Committee strongly advocates the open- 
ing of opportunities by the Normal School for 
ambitious and capable students to fit them- 
selves for higher positions in the teaching pro- 
fession. Those opportunities should be open 
as well to active teachers desirous of growth 
as to the teachers in prospect. In this connec- 
tion it is to be borne in mind that the grada- 
tion of teaching certificates in California has 
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never been well organized. With the coming 
in of the Junior High School, the necessity 
for a greater differentiation between types of 
certificates, and the training necessary thereto, 
has become increasingly evident. 


The development of the Normal Schools 
above suggested introduces a question of rela- 
tionship between the Normal Schools and the 
University. While this Committee feels that 
that question is one rather outside than within 
its province, yet it may be said in passing that 
a tentative basis for a solution may be found 
in the suggestion that full accreditation toward 
a decree in Education should be freely allowed 
by the University on the recommendation of 
the Normal School President. 


Your Committee would further recommend 
that legislation be sought at the coming ses- 
sion of the Legislature to revise by combina- 
tion and elimination the number of statutory 
subjects in the elementary course. This will 
relieve the Normal Schools of a large amount 
of method work in a large variety of subjects, 
and hence will enable them to give more Satis- 
factory training in the content of the fewer 
number of subjects. 

A. J. CLOUD, Chairman. 
WILLIAM H. SNYDER, 
E. W. LINDSAY. 
Concurred in by 
E. MORRIS COX, 
ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN. 


EDUCATING CRIMINALS 
By Ben S. Millikan 

Principal High School, Covina, Calif. 

OMETIME ago I was walking down one 
S of the main streets of Los Angeles, and 

I observed in front of an amusement house 
a saddle mounted on a pedestal. There was a 
pair of highly decorated boots hanging from 
the saddle. All about the pedestal were pic- 
tures of a daring bandit. Among the views 
was one in which this noted bandit was hold- 
ing up the men in a gambling house. The 
bandit took on the air of importance of a 
General. The men who were the victims were 
cowering before his dominating figure as if 
they were children. In fact, they looked the 
part of evil doers more than the man doing 
the holding up. 

As I looked at that picture, I wondered as 
to the effect it would have -on the mind of a 
boy who had a slight inclination to be adven- 
turesome. Did this not demonstrate to him 
how he could realize his ambitions? Did it not 
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also suggest to him how to dominate men by 
brute force? We all know that an impulse to 
use brute force is likely to crop out in Many 
of us, unless it is restrained. We can readily 
see then, that a boy who has not had the proper 
training will be harmed by such pictures as 
those described above. 


Again, I think we are giving encouragement 
to our embryo criminal class by the notoriety 
given to crime in our newspapers. Some of 
our publishers are so anxious to give news and 
excitement to the public that they go into 
lengthy detail, and even draw diagrams and 
print pictures to illustrate a bank robbery, or 
a similar crime. Do you know that it is a fact 
that some newspapers are so anxious to beat 
other publications with the news to the public, 
that the account of a raid by officials is printed 
twelve hours before the time set for the event 
to come off, thus giving criminals warning so 
they can clear up and get away. 


There is no doubt in my mind but that the 
criminal class is reading all of these published 
accounts in the newspapers, as well as study- 
ing the pictures as displayed in motion pictures 
of holdups, and taking lessons from them. And 
where there has been a failure as might be 
shown in a picture or newspaper report, the 
criminal tries to close up the gap by the fer- 
tility of his own mind. Now, the newspaper 
becomes the text and the motion picture be- 
comes the demonstrator. 


We have in our public schools a system of 
teaching called the laboratory method. The 
class is given an assignment from a text book 
which gives the theory of a proposition. After 
the theory has been made as clear as possible, 
the class is taken into a laboratory to put into 
practice the theory learned from the text. It 
seems to me that the public is permitting the 
use of our most scientific method of instruc- 
tion in teaching our youth the arts of crime. 
The newspapers give the theory and serve as 
the text, while the motion picture houses take 
the part of the laboratory, and put into prac- 
tice the theory read in the paper. Thus we have 
the theoretical and the practical placed in the 
hands of the criminal in the making. 


Mature and well trained people and stable 
citizens can read descriptions of crime and look 
at pictures of holdups without feeling anything 


but disgust. But the mind of the criminal in 
the making is weak and not capable of carry- 
ing ideas to a rational conclusion. Such people 
believe what they see, and find fertile encour- 
agement in all of this information. 
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I note that the newspaper method of ending 
the political career of a man in politics, or of 
suppressing a rising opinion is to become ab- 
solutely mute concerning the subject. To be- 
come silent on the subject of crime would help 
greatly to suppress it. There is no doubt that 
the holdup reads of such events with the mind 
of a hero worshiper, and that the publicity and 
notoriety given to a criminal tends to idealize 
him to the rest of his gang. It behooves the 
public to give this matter careful considera- 
tion, and stop the education of our criminals. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
SOUTHERN SECTION 


The Southern Section of the California 
Teachers’ Association is to hold its 1920 Con- 
vention as usual during the week just preced- 
ing Christmas. The opening meeting will come 
on Wednesday evening, December 22nd, at the 
Bible Institute, and parallel with this meeting 
there will be a special concert at Trinity Audi- 
torium. General sessions will be held on Thurs- 
day and Friday mornings, and both general and 
departmental sessions on Thursday and Friday 
afternoons. A variety of banquets and special- 
feature departmental sessions will be held on 
Thursday evening, 

Among the speakers already 
are the following: 


arranged for 


B. R. Baumgart, Educational Lecturer, Ex- 


plorer and Scientist. 
President of 


Merton L. Burton, 


University. 


Michigan 
Alfred Coester, Dept. Modern 
Stanford University. 
Ellwood P. Cubberley, 
Stanford University. 


Languages, 


Dept. of Education, 

\rthur H. Dean, Department Vocational Edu- 
cation, Columbia University. 

Francis M. Fultz, Color-Picture Lecturer, Los 
Angeles. 

Daisy Alford Hetherington, Sacramento. 

Fred L. Hunter, Pres. N. E. A., Supt. Schools, 
Oakland. 

William McAndrews, 
Schools, New York City. 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. New York School 
Fine and Applied Art. 

Capt. Paul Perigord, Calif. Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pasadena. 

Aurelia H. Reinhardt, President Mills College. 

M. J. Stormzand, Dept. Education, Univ. 
Southern California. 

Dr. Henry Suzzallo, 


Associate Supt. of 


President Washington 


University. 

Lewis M. Terman, 
Southern California. 

Marion Craig Wentworth, 
preter, Santa Barbara. 

H. B. Wilson, Superintendent of Schools, 
Berkeley. 


A. E. Winship, Editor Journal of Education, 
3oston. 


Dept. Education, Univ. 


Dramatic Inter- 


In addition to these speakers it is expected 
that most of the State school officials will be 
present and will take part in many of the 
meetings. As guests of honor it is hoped that 
members of the California State Council of 
Education outside the Southern Section will 
arrange to be present during as large a part 
of the Convention as possible. An invitation 
has already been extended to them to partici- 
pate in the sessions of the Convention and of 
the co-operating Institutes. Plans are also be- 
ing made to have present at each general ses- 
sion of the Convention one or more represen- 
tatives from each of the large men’s and 
women’s clubs of the city. And a live commit- 
tee is working on the problem of securing some 
recognition of the Convention by the papers 
of the city. 


The Committee on Revision of Constitution, 
Southern Section, has revised materially the 
plan presented last year and presented its 
recommendation to the President of the Asso- 
ciation ‘80 days before the business meeting” 
as required by the present Constitution. Inas- 
much as the Committee has been in constant 
touch with all districts of the Section, both 
through the superintendent of schools and 
through the various organizations of teachers, 
the prospects seem excellent for a very favor- 
able consideration of the main features of the 
plan to be presented. 


In addition to the institute districts usually 
co-operating with the C. T. A.—S. S. during its 
meetings, Santa Barbara County is coming in 


this year. This leaves only Ventura County 
and Inyo County outside the December Insti- 
tute-Convention circle for 1920. 

Owing to the unprecedentedly crowded hotel 
conditions this year, plans are on foot to have 
teachers at Los Angeles, Pasadena, Glendale 
and other nearby districts, “house” the visit- 
ing teachers during Convention. Several other 
innovations are in prospect. But these will 
have to wait for their story until both they 
and the Convention shall have become history. 


C. A. WHEELER, 
President Southern Section. 
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The Principles of Education—By Jesse H. Cour- 
sault, Professor of History and Philosophy 
of Education and Dean of the Faculty, 
School of Education, University of Missouri. 
Silver, Burdett & Company. Pages 468. 


Various attempts have been made to interpret 
the tendencies of modern educational thought 
and effort, and to group isolated facts and prac- 
tices into an organized unit. None of these en- 
deavors has been more scholarly and will prove 
more stimulating than that now presented in 
this book, the latest text of the Beverley Edu- 
cational Series. It is intended for the use of 
teachers and other students of education and 
is adaptable for that purpose at various stages 
of their advancement. The volume is divided 
into three principal parts, viz.: the individual 
process; the social process, and the educational 
process. The material under each of these di- 
visions bears directly upon the establishment of 
guiding principles which conform to the truths 
established by modern science and philosophy. 
Each chapter and section is prefaced by a brief 
statement of the essential ideas contained in it. 
References for extended study and problems for 
solution are given at the ends of chapters. The 
value of this text is well summed up by Dr. 
Frank P. Graves of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, who says: “With the ever-increasing 
interest in scientific studies of minute problems, 
the broader and more philosophic view of the 
field given us by Dr. Coursault is greatly 
needed as a balance and check.” 


School Administration and School Reports—By 
Paul H, Hanus, Professor of Education, 
Harvard University. Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Pages 200. $1.75. 

It is an event worthy of recordation to re- 
ceive a new volume of educational essays by 
the distinguished author of this work. Eleven 
essays are included in the collection, covering 
a wide range in the field of school administra- 
tion and supervision. Professor Hanus has 
aimed, in his own words, “to help the Superin- 
tendent of Schools and other persons who are 
charged with the responsibility of providing 
good schools and school systems for the public 
to formulate and justify their opinions and pro- 
cedure.” The first essay, entitled “The Mean- 
ing of Education,’ outlines the modern concep- 
tion of education in a democracy. The second 
essay, “Some Principles of School Administra- 
tion,” furnishes a guide to administrative pol- 
icy. The third essay deals with school reports, 
and is an endeavor, first, to show the unsatis- 
factory character of most school reports as they 
are, and, second, to suggest definite ways of 
improving them. The next essay is a formula- 
tion of questions fundamental in carrying out 
efficiency tests in a school system. *“The suc- 
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ceeding paper is the report of a study made in 
the application of the Courtis Arithmetic Tests 
to employes in business houses. The sixth essay 
is a study of results of measurement tests in 
the field of high school Latin. The remaining 
essays deal with problems of university grad- 
uate work, and with an analysis and appraisa] 
of German conceptions of the state and of edu- 
cation in comparison and contrast with Ameri- 
can conceptions and practice. This volume pre- 
sents the ripe conclusions of one of our fore- 
most educational leaders, and has a content of 
definite value to all engaged in school adminis- 
tration. 


Pride and Prejudice—By Jane Austen. Edited 
for school use by Benjamin R. Ward, West- 
port High School, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Scott, Foresman & Company. Pages 448. 

The Lake English Classics series has recently 
been enriched by the publication of this ex- 
quisite novel of English country life of the 
eighteenth century. The volume will enlarge 
the opportunity of the high school youth of to- 
day to partake of the joy of becoming vitally 
acquainted with one of the accepted master- 
pieces of our literature. The editor has sup- 
plied in the introduction a careful, yet read- 
able, study of the author’s life and character, 
the history and subject-matter of her novels 
and her literary art. Helpful, brief suggestions 
for organized study are given in the appendix. 


Animal Husbandry—By John L. Torney, Assist- 
ant Professor of Animal Husbandry, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and Rolla C. Lawry. 
American Book Company. Pages 351. 

This text is the latest addition to a series 
of agricultural texts being issued to meet the 
vocational agricultural requirements and stand- 
ards of the Smith-Hughes law. Besides sup- 
plying informational material, the authors place 
exceptional stress upon frequent sets of exer- 
ecises intended to evoke class discussion, and 
upon extensive lists of home projects designed 
to reinforce the class study by demonstration 
and practice on the farm. Well chosen and 
abundant pictorial illustrations relating to all 
phases of the live stock industry are a valuable 
feature of the book. 


Elementary Spanish Reader, New Edition—By 
E. Stanley Harrison, Head of the Spanish 
Department, Commercial High School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Ginn & Co. Price, 72 cents. 

The text is for beginning classes in Spanish 
in secondary schools and colleges. It is com- 
posed of twenty-one selections which include 
folk stories, simple modern Spanish narrative, 
conundrums, anecdotes and fables. One short 
tale is by Fernan Caballero, and the six fables 
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are from Iriarte. The material is all interest- 
ing and lends itself readily to translation 
where desired. All of the selections in this 
book are in very simple Spanish so that con- 
nected reading may be done at an early stage 
and the student may become familiar with the 
structure of the Spanish sentence. To furnish 
a knowledge of useful, everyday Spanish there 
is constant, but never monotonous, repetition of 
common words and expressions. All verb forms, 
whether regular or irregular, are included in 
the vocabulary as well as all other necessary 
information for elementary reading. This does 
away with all need for notes and adds to the 
general simplicity of the book. This new edi- 
tion differs from the earlier one in the inclu- 
sion of twenty-eight sections of questions in 
Spanish for conversation and exercises for 
translation into Spanish. These are based upon 
the selections in the text. There are five full- 
page pen-and-ink drawings which add to the 
attractiveness and the interest of the book. 


Constructive Anatomy—By George B. Bridg- 
man. The Prang Company. List price, 
$7.50; by mail $7.65. 

Art students and art teachers will be inter- 
ested in the announcement of this new book. 
The author for many years was instructor in 
drawing and lecturer on the construction and 
anatomy of the human figure at the Art Stu- 
dents’ League in New York City. The book is 
probably the most important work on the sub- 
ject issued in twenty-five years. It is pro- 
fusely illustrated with hundreds of drawings 
of every part of the human figure, and show- 
ing every imaginable position and motion. The 
text matter is clear and direct, and the work 
will be found invaluable as a text for art 
schools and colleges, or for self instruction in 
anatomy. 


How to Study Musice—By Charles H. Farns- 
worth, Associate Professor of Music, Teach- 
ers’ College, Columbia University. The 
Macmillan Co. Pages 294. 

This book, with an introduction by Dr. Frank 
M. MeMurray, is a notable contribution to the 
means and methods of music study. Professor 
Farnsworth has for years been one of the lead- 
ing exponents of music in the schools and 
homes. He shows conclusively in this volume 
“the true relationship between real music and 
its study. The plan has been adopted of de- 
scribing the problems of music teaching by 
means of conversations carried on under the 
ordinary conditions of every-day life.’ “The 
home,” says Professor Farnsworth, “is natur- 
ally a much more appropriate place for illus- 
trating such a treatment than the artificial 
limitations of the school room.” The book may, 
therefore, be used as a supplementary reader, 
the treatment being in story form under such 
chapter headings as “How to Listen to Music,” 
“How a Child Should Learn to Sing,’ “How 
Learn to Play,” “How to Enjoy Classical as 
Well as Modern Music,’”’ “How to Select Music,” 
and the like. There is a selected list of records 
for use in the home and school, not only for 
young children, but for more advanced stu- 
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Government and Politics of France—By Edward 
McChesney Sait, Professor of Political Sci- 
ence, University of California. World 
Book Company. Pages 480. Price, $2.60. 

This is the most recent book in the series 

of Government Hand Books, edited by Presi- 
dent Barrows and Professor Thomas H. Reed 
of the University of California. The book is 
intended for college use and is a most successful 
attempt to describe the structure and practical 
working of the French Government, thus bring- 
ing to those who do not have access to treatises 
in French an authoritative discussion. The 
book is brought down to date, the author hav- 
ing made full use of the most recent material 
appearing in France. In addition to chapters 
on constitutional and legal phases, the political 
development of the country is given treatment. 
Say the editors: “The author has sought to 
express himself simply and directly, without 
going afield, and without obtruding unneces- 
sarily his personal views. Those who wish to 
understand the actual conditions under which 
the Government of France operates, the func- 
tioning of the political and administrative ma- 
chinery of the present day, will find in this 
volume full satisfaction.” The style is clear, 
the treatment scientific and authoritative, being 
withal highly interesting. 


Elementary Machine Shop Practice—By T. J. 
Palmateer, Instructor in Machine Shop 
Practice, Stanford University. The Manual 
Arts Press. Pages 123. Price, $1.50. 


Elementary Forge Practice—By Robert H. Har- 
court, Instructor in Forge Practice, Stan- 
ford University. The Manual Arts Press. 
Pages 154. Price, $1.50. 

These two books are revisions of earlier edi- 
tions which were reviewed in these pages. The 
success of the original editions has made ad- 
visable the issuance of the revisions. The au- 
thors have had large practical experience in 
dealings with the problems of the shop, and 
they approach their subjects in light of accepted 
practices. The fact that the books have been 
in use for some time has made possible decided 
improvements on the basis of suggestions and 
criticisms. The lack of books treating in a 
satisfactory manner the elementary phases of 
machine shop and forge work gives to the 
volumes under review added value. The dis- 
cussions throughout are terse and distinct, the 
cuts and illustrations clear and readable and 
the subject matter well chosen. These books 
should have a wide use. 


Ohio is laying plans for twelve months of 
schooling. Under the plan there wil be nine 
or ten months of the formal indoor, theoretical 
work and two or three months of outdoor prac- 
tical work. The first step was taken by a 
committee of schoolmen in deciding to try out 
a plan of a half-day of school and a half-day 
of work for six weeks this fall and six weeks 
next spring in centralized schools of several 
counties. If it proves successful the readjust- 
ment will be made in rural schools in other 
counties. * 
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“PILGRIMS GOING TO CHURCH” BOUGHTON, 1834 


Is your school celebrating the Tercentenary? 


The Victrola can help you as nothing else in your festivals, fetes and pageants. 
A rich store-house of correlative historical music, recorded especially for schools, is 
yours with a Victrola and Victor Records in your classroom. 
What music did the Pilgrims know and use? 


The Cavaliers in Virginia? What 
music did they find here? 


INDIAN MUSIC 
Original (Sung by Indians): 


Medicine Song 

White Dog Song (2) Grass Dance 
Gambler’s Song 

Penobscot Tribal Songs 


Adaptation of Indian Themes: 
By the Weeping Waters 
Aooah (2) Her Blanket 


By the Waters of Minnetonka 
Sioux Serenade 


Ewa-yea! (2) Wah-wah-taysee \ 


bizen 


\ 18418 
17635 


18431 
Direct Imitation: 


By the Shores of Gitchie Gumee 
17635 Then the Little Hiawatha 


Idealization of Indian Themes: 


17035 Little Firefly 
74387 Land of the Sky Blue 


Water 64190-64516 
74631 Dagger Dance (““Natoma’”’) 70049 


MUSIC OF THE PURITANS 


35617 
Navajo Indian Songs 


From an Indian Lodge 

Indian Lament 

Largo (“New World 
Symphony’”’) 


64705 


Psalms: 


Psalm 107 
Psalm 100 


Old Rounds: 


Early to Bed (2) Three Blind 
Mice (3)Good Night 

Scotland’s Burning (2) 
Row, Row, Row Your 
Boat (3) Lovely Evening 


17646 


18277 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 

This trademark and the trademarked 
word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look oa the label! 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 

Camden, N. J. 


Old English Singing Games: 


Looby Loo 
Oats, Peas, Beans basen 
{nog 


Jolly is the Miller 
MUSIC OF THE CAVALIERS 


London Bridge 
Mulberry Bush 

IN VIRGINIA 
Amaryllis 


Round and Round the Village 
Irish Lilt 


Rinnce Fada 
Adeste Fideles 
First Nowell 


16474 
17331 
17840 


* 18664 
The Victor SERVES the Schools. 
For further information consult any 
Victor dealer, or write 
Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


especially manufac- 
tured for School use 


This is the instrument 
that is used in thousands 
of schools, Many years’ 
experience has proved it 
is the instrument best 
adapted to all-reund 
school use. 

When the Victrola is 
not in use, the horn can 
be placed under the in- 
strument safe and secure 
from danger, and the 
cabinet can be locked to 
protect it from dust and 
promiscuous use by irre- 
sponsible people. 
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An astonishing revelation of the extent to 
which the burden of war expenditures is rest- 
ing upon the people of the United States, even 
during the peace year of 1920, is afforded by 
an analysis of government expenditures made 
by Dr. E. B. Rosa, of the U. S. Bureau of Stand- 
ards, in an address before the Washington 
Academy of Sciences on “The economic im- 
portance of the scientific work of the govern- 
ment,” and now published as a pamphlet by 
the Academy. Dr. Rosa’s analysis of the 
distribution of government appropriations for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920, shows the 
following startling facts: Expenditures arising 
from recent and previous wars, 67.81 per cent; 
War and Navy departments, current, 25.02 per 
cent; Primary government functions, 3.19 per 
cent; Public works, 2.97 per cent; Research, ed- 
ucation and development, 1.01 per cent. 


Many school surveys are being planned for 
1921. The Board of Education of Baltimore 
has appropriated $25,000 for a survey with Dr. 
George Strayer of Columbia University in 
charge. A complete survey will be made of 
the Kentucky schools, with a full year given 
to the work. <A Citizens’ Committee of Wil- 
mington, Del., has recommended a survey. The 
findings will be used as the basis for a call for 
a $2,000,000 bond issue. 


An important service to the school people of 
the state was rendered during the recent cam- 
paign by Superintendent Will C. Wood, in the 
publication and distribution of a teachers’ leaf- 
let dealing with “The Study and Investigation 
of Constitutional Amendments and Other Prop- 
ositions,” submitted to the people at the gen- 
eral election. The leaflet contained an intro- 
ductory lesson, questions and exercises and 
topics for discussion. In accordance with pro- 
visions of law, Superintendent Wood prepared 
this material and urged teachers “to study and 
discuss with all pupils, but with high school 
and upper classes especially, such propositions 
to be voted upon at the forthcoming election 
as in their judgment can be presented to pu- 
pils advantageously.” 


The City of Santa Barbara recently voted for 
two modern elementary school buildings. The 
bonds have just been sold at a premium of 
$16,000. The Santa Barbara City Teachers’ Club 
with the co-operation of Superintendent Paul E. 
Stewart, is just completing a campaign of edu- 
cation among the city teachers concerning the 
advantages to teachers and to education in 
general of united effort for the C. T. A. and 
the N. E. A. There has been a very active and 
friendly rivalry among the various schools as 
to which would be the first to secure a 100 per 
cent membership in both the state and national 
organizations. All are exceedingly pleased to 


be able to report that Santa Barbara teachers 
are now 100 per cent in membership in the’Cal- 
ifornia Teachers’ Association and the National 
Education Association. Attention is now focus- 
ing upon a county organization in Santa Bar- 
bara County. County Superintendent Arthur S. 
Pope has arranged to give the teachers an 
afternoon of the Institute for an organization 
meeting. 


Under the guidance of Miss Harriet S. Lee, 
County Superintendent of Schools, the Yolo 
County Teachers’ Institute held an unusually 
interesting session at Woodland on November 
22nd, 23rd and 24th. Among the instructors 
on the program were the following: A. C. Ol- 
ney, Commissioner of Secondary Schools; George 
Hjelte, Assistant State Superintendent of Physi- 
cal Education; Miss Pauline Hodgson, Physical 
Education Instructor in Woodland schools; Miss 
Dorothy Thomas, Supervisor of Musical Instruc- 
tion in Woodland schools; Sam H. Cohn, Statis- 
tician in the office of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction; Mrs. Elizabeth Burrows, Wood- 
land; Roy W. Cloud, County Superintendent of 
Schools, San Mateo County; Miss Eleanor Hitt, 
Yolo County Librarian; Harvey Eby, University 





Victrolas 


in the 


Schools 


We will gladly demonstrate the 
Victrola in any school. Phone, write 
or call at any of our stores. 


Special School Model, $115.00 
Other Models, $25.00 to $430.00 


Easy Terms 


Sherman pay & Co. 


PIANOS 


Kearny and Sutter Sts 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts 
Ninth and J Sts 

325 E. Main St 


190-192 South First St 
Sixth and Morrison Sts 
Third Avenue at Pine 
928-930 Broadway 
808-810 Sprague Ave 





PIANOLAS 


San Francisco 
Oakland 
.Sacramento 
Stockton 
--------e FESNO 
...san Jose 
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THE FRENCH HAVE A PROVERB 


“C'est le premier pas qui coute’’— 


“It is the first step which counts” 


and so it is in education. It is the first step—reading—which pri- 
marily determines the progress of the child. If he quickly learns 
to read, he is ready to take up other studies so much the earlier. 


The more attractive the teaching of reading can be made for 
the child, the more his imagination, curiosity, and ambition can 
be stimulated, the more perfectly the method is organized, the more 
the work can be made to appear like play—so much more quickly 
will the pupil progress. 


ALL THIS IS DONE BY THE STORY HOUR READERS 


They combine the “‘story’”’ method with phonetics, and contain 
wonderfully fascinating stories. They delight the children. They 
simplify the work of the teacher. They relieve the principal and 
superintendent of a heavy responsibility. 


Do your readers do as much? 


e 


American Book Company 


121 Second Street, San Francisco, California 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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of California; Mrs. Leander Turney, Secretary 
of the Yolo Red Cross Chapter; Will C. Wood, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction; C. D. 
Miel, Assistant Director of the Government Sav- 
ings Organization. 


Henry Ford certainly “knows how.” The an- 
nouncement that he had established a “Ford 
Educational Library” to provide real educational 
films has made a distinct “hit” in the school 
world. The Motion Picture Laboratories in De- 
troit will soon have ready the first four sub- 
jects covering geography (both regional and 
industrial), history, agriculture and civics. A 
synopsis goes with each film, fully explaining 
its use. Films may be kept a week. As the 
films are produced without thought of profit, the 
cost to the school is small. Read the “Ford 
Library” story on page 612. The information 
given is of real value. 


The annual meeting of the school trustees of 
Glenn County was held at Willows on Novem- 
ber 13th. In the forenoon an illustrated talk 
on “Consolidated Schools” was given by George 
Schultzberg, formerly County Superintendent 
of Schools of Monterey County. In the after- 
noon the institute feature was an address on 
“The Relation of Trustees to the Teacher,” by 
Sam H. Cohn, Statistician in the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. A resolu- 
tion was unanimously passed by the trustees 
recommending that the County Superintendent 
of Schools, S. M. Chaney, be given an increase 
in salary. 


The Bulletin of the San Francisco Grade 
Teachers’ Association, published monthly, is a 
worth while publication for grade teachers any- 
where. It is well edited by Louise McDermott. 
The November number lists eighteen different 
functions for the month. An article by Miss 
Mary F. Mooney on “Present-Day Problems of 
the Elementary Teacher” is both timely and 


sensible. 


Schools interested in civics instruction for 
elementary classes will find valuable material 
and helpful suggestion in the September School 
Life, published by the Bureau of Education. 


The “Egg Page” on the inside front cover 
will appeal both to the home and to domestic 
science supervisors. As the page well Says, 
the agg as a breakfast food is second only to 
the “toothseme flapjack.’ The recipes must be 
tried to be appreciated. 


Construction on the new Chico High School 
Building is progressing rapidly. While the 
original bond issue is not sufficient for the 
completion of the plant, steps are now being 
taken for the raising of further money to be 
devoted to such purpose. Within recent 
months, the Districts of York, McKay and Para- 
dise have been annexed to the Chico School 
District. The Board of Education is now com- 
pleting a $30,000 plant which occupies a ten- 
acre site midway between the old Paradise and 
the old McKay schoolhouses, and which will 


HILLS & FORD’S 
A FIRST SPANISH COURSE 


7™ is the most widely used first 

Spanish book in the High Schools 
and Colleges of the whole United 
States. 


T was adopted this Summer for 

I use in all of the High Schools of 
San Francisco, Oakland, Sacra- 
mento, Stockton, Eureka and 
Fresno. 


Te other representative schools 
using it are Alameda, Napa, 
Marysville, Woodland, Salinas, 
Santa Cruz, San Luis Obispo, 
Lodi, Modesto, Dinuba, Fillmore, 
Santa Monica, and Redlands. 


DOPTIONS by High Schools in 
bmn parts of the country in- 
clude Chicago (for exclusive use), 
New York (14 high schools), 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, To- 
ledo and hundreds of other 


schools, large and small. 


HE list of universities and col- 
leges using the book exceeds a 
hundred and includes those of 
all sizes and grades. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 


182 Second Street 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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The 


New Frye-Atwood 
Geographies 








Emphasize 


REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


and 


THE PROBLEM METHOD 








That’s why thousands of the Frye-Atwood 
books are being purchased for “Supplementary” use 
in the California Schools. 


Write for a copy of Practical Map Exercises 
in Geography and History, [56c postpaid] by 
ATWOOD, ALLEN and ROBINSON. 


Sent on approval to Teachers. 


Ginn & Company 


20 Second Street 


San Francisco 


eagles eee 
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house both schools, and in the immediate fu- 
ture may include the first two years of high 
school This new building will be dedicated 
on December 11, 1920, with State Superintend- 
ent Will C. Wood as the principal speaker. 


The Victor Talking Machine Company has a 
rich store house of correlative historical music, 
recorded exclusively for school use. If you 
have a Victrola, and your school is celebrating 
the Tercentenary, your program will be greatly 
enriched by some of the Victor records. 


Through the efforts of H. N. Alleman, Direc- 
tor of the Mechanics Arts Department of the 
santa Ana Polytechnic High School, an organ- 
ization of the high school shop teachers of 
Orange County has been effected. It is the in- 
tention that these teachers shall meet once a 
quarter to discuss shop questions and exchange 
ideas and systems found effective in their work. 
The Santa Ana City Teachers’ League plans 
to undertake this year to bring about a county 
organization of teachers along the lines advo- 
cated by the N. E. A. and C. T. A. 


The university division of agricultural engi- 
neering conducted a gas tractor short course 
at Lodi Union High School on November 15-20th. 
The course is part of a general plan to help 
users of tractors in more efficient operation 
by bringing instruction within their easy reach. 
The practice work included magneto timing, 
ignition, trouble finding, carburetor adjustment, 
valve timing, scraping bearings, motor repair- 
ing and the inspection and operation of ten 
different types of tractors. Motion picture 
demonstrations of tractor construction and gen- 
eral agricultural lectures supplemented the 
practice work. The course was directed by 
Professor L. J. Fletcher. 


Sam H. Cohn, Statistician in the office of the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, has the 
happy faculty of making statistics “talk” in 
his institute work. He brings to this work a 
rich experience from the schools of Alameda 
and Stockton. 


In this day of inventors and invention, it is 
possible to secure a fireproof school building 
down to the details that are often forgotten 
until the fire breaks out. The hollow metal 
doors, frames, window sashes, smoke screens, 
chair rail and picture and baseboard mould- 
ings, made by the Dahlstrom Metallic Door 
Company, are the “last word’ in fireproof con- 
Struction for school buildings. Besides being 
fireproof, they are attractive in appearance. As 
metal work is permanent construction, it will 
practically eliminate repair and refurnishing 
bills. A copy of “Safety First for Schools” will 
be sent on request by the Dahlstrom Metallic 


Door Company, 420 Buffalo street, Jamestown, 
N.Y. 


The Institute arranged by Miss Lizzie Vagedes 
for Sutter County proved to be decidedly help- 
ful to the teachers of her county. It was held 
in Yuba City on November 8th, 9th and 10th. 


Say you saw it in the Sierra 


Adopted 
by the 
United States Army 


‘‘Because of its simplicity and 
the ease and quickness with 
which it can be learned by 
the soldier-student” 


Gregg 
Shorthand 


was recently adopted for 
exclusive use in the United 
States Army Schools. 


Write our nearest office 
for circular 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 


New York Boston 


Chicago San Francisco 
London 


WW eR 
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Train Pupils in Silent Reading 
The Bolenius Readers 


By Emma Miller Bolenius 


Do you realize that a large percentage of failure in school is due to failure to understand, 
or properly to interpret the printed page? The Bolenius Readers, a basal series for the 
fourth, fifth and sixth grades, with Teachers’ Manual, supply just the material and plan 
to strengthen the reading work in the grades where it begins to affect most vitally the 
work in other subjects. This series shows the teacher how to handle the reading lesson 
adequately and satisfactorily to herself, and trains the pupil to think. 


The Arithmetic of Everyday Life 


Everyday Arithmetic 


By Franklin S. Hoyt and Harriet E. Peet 
REVISED EDITION 


The REVISED EDITION gives a thoroughgoing system of tests and drills to assure the 
pupil’s mastery of the essential processes.’ These tests and drills were worked out under 
the direction of Professor Walter F. Dearborn of the Department of Education, Harvard 
University. The Everyday Arithmetic has confined itself to problems of everyday life. 
Unessential subjects are eliminated. Business men endorse the series because it has at 
last made school arithmetic accord with the arithmetic of the business world. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


4 PARK ST. NEW YORK 
BOSTON 278 POST ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. CHICAGO 
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ee 
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The Business Man’s English 


By 
EDGAR WALLACE BARTHOLOMEW 
(Specialist in Commercial Education, New York State Dept.) 
and 
FLOYD HURLBUT 
(Superintendent of Schools, Bay Shore, New York) 


List Price 


A new textbook in commercial English that teaches not only the English oi 
the business letter but the English of the telephone, the English of salesman- 
ship, the English of the business office—correct pronunciation and the use oi 
words. 


The business man wants his typist to know, for instance, the difference be- 
tween accept and except, between principle and principal. If such idiomatic 
language as /ield in abeyance and dissolved partnership is as Greek to her, she 
retards his business while she studies “Greek.” 


Teach them the English they'll use. 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


609 Mission Street San Francisco, California 
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The principal instructors were: Roy W. Cloud, 
County Superintendent of Schools, San Mateo 
County; Miss Louisa Spencer, Penmanship Su- 
pervisor and Lecturer; George Hjelte, Assistant 
State Supervisor of Physical Education; Miss 
Norma Petro Harter, Supervisor of Music, Sut- 
ter County; Miss Grace Fernald, Author New 
State Series Speller; W. M. Proctor, Depart- 
ment of Education, Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity; R. A. Peterson, Department of Education, 
University of California; C. M. Osenbaugh, 
President, Chico State Normal School; F. L. 
Kleeberger, Professor of Physical Education for 
Men, University of California; Harvey V. Miller, 
Sacramento. 


Any superintendent, supervisor or teacher 
who is thinking of installing laboratory furni- 
ture, should secure a copy of the Kewaunee 
Book. It tells all about laboratory equipment 
for physics, chemistry, biology, agriculture, 
electricity, domestic science or art, manual 
training or the kindergarten. Address all in- 
quiries to the Kewaunee Mfg. Co., Kewaunee, 
Wis. 


In the introduction, and breeding and rearing 
and marketing of reindeer, Alaska has a dis- 
tinctly educational problem. Of the 1280 ani- 
mals imported in the decade before 1900, in- 
creased now to 150,000, two-thirds are owned 
by natives, and represent values of $2,500,000. 
The interest constitutes vocational and indus- 
trial education of the best kind. Permanent 
life interests are cultivated, settled habits de- 
velop, economic independence and co-operation 
are stimulated, and education of the _ school 
kind, also, encouraged. 


The youngest high school in California is the 
Piedmont High School. The voters of the city 
of Piedmont voted to organize a high school 
district co-terminous with the city on January 
6, 1920, and on March 25th voted more than 3 
to 1 in favor of the issuance of $250,000 worth 
of bonds to buy a site and build a high school 
building. After careful negotiation, the Board 
of High School Trustees received an offer of 
27% acres of land in the old Piedmont Springs 
Park, for the sum of $75,000. The price was 
so reasonable, and available land was so scarce, 
that a consultation was held with the City 
Trustees, and as a result, the entire 27% acres 
were purchased and divided as follows: Two 
acres bought by the Elementary School Board 
as a site for a future elementary school, 11% 
acres bought by the High School Board as a 
site for Piedmont High School and athletic 
grounds, and the remainder by the city of Pied- 
mont as a public park. This virtually means 
that the Piedmont High School will be situated 
on a 25-acre site, overlooking Lake Merritt 
and the center of Oakland, and San Francisco 
Bay. The building will be placed on an ele- 
vation of 293 feet above the sea level, with a 
more magnificent outlook than probably any 
other school building in the state. At this time 
the plans for the new building are practically 
complete. There are ten class rooms of the 
Usual type and ten special rooms. The aim of 
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High School 
Texts 


Lecturas Faciles con Ejercicios— 
Wilkins and Luria. The most popu- 
lar Spanish reader for pupils who 
have mastered the essentials of the 
language. 


Correspondencia Comercial con 
E jercicios—Luria. Includes every 
possible help toward mastering 
Spanish business correspondence. 


Zaragiieta—Edited by G. C. Howland. 
A simple Spanish play which never 
fails in interest. 


Un Drama Nuevo—Edited by Clar- 
ence K. Moore. One of the best ex- 
amples of Spanish dramatic litera- 
ture. For advanced classes. 


Latin for the First Year 
Caesar’s Gallic War 
Cicero’s Orations 


By Gunnison 
and Harley. 


The “Three in One” series, con- 
taining text, grammar, and prose 
composition. 


Vergil’s Aeneid—Burton. Character- 
ized throughout by simplicity and 
the elimination of extraneous mat- 
ter. 


A Latin Grammar—Burton. Scholarly 
yet simple. 


General Science—Lake. A book which 
teaches the pupil what he needs and 
what he can use. 


Advanced Physiology and Hygiene— 
Conn and Budington. Revised, 1919. 
Up-to-date and scientific. 


Written and Spoken English—Clip- 
pinger. ‘Teaches in the most thor- 
ough, practical way the English for 
complete living. 


The Elements of Economics—Bullock. 
Fairminded in its discussion of all 
the important problems of the day. 


Parson’s High School Song Book— 
Just the kind of songs needed for 
assembly singing. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO. 


Boston New York 
San Francisco 


Chicago 
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The Greatest Thing in the World 


for Teachers and Pupils 
University Professors are directing at Ford Motion Picture Laboratories, Detroit, 
the production of the most remarkable educational motion pictures ever conceived. 


These educators are writing and—regardless of costs—cinema experts are filming 
what is unquestionably the greatest thing in the world for Teachers and Pupils. 


Authors— Every professor engaged in this work is 
distinguished in his own particular subject. They 
come fromthe Unwersity of Wisconsin; University 
of Minnesota; School of Education of Cleveland 
Public Schools; and Iowa College of Agriculture 
and Mechanical Arts. Other Universities, Schools 
and Colleges are from time to time to be drawn on. 


First Four Subjects—The first foursubjects cover 
—Geography, both ‘‘Regional’’ and ‘‘Indus- 
trial’;’ History; Agriculture; and Civics. Choice 
of these films may be made to fit a Teacher's sub- 
jects and schedules; and a film may be kept an 
entire week. A Synopsis goes with each film, fully 
explaining its use. When a Teacher has run a 
couple of films she has become an expert in visual 
education. 


To Teachers— How often does a history Teacher 
long to take her class over the route of Paul 
Revere’s ride from Cambridge to Concord and 
Lexington! Itis the ride of a lifetime today. “*Ford 
Library” lets you and your pupils take that ride with 
its thrills! No one who has thus taken it can ever 
forget the sights and the history which startle one 
as he visually rides on that road! 


Elroy, Dept. L- 33 
S. State St.. Chicago 


In the same way “‘ Ford Library’’ lets you teach 
Geography and Civics and Agriculture. All sub- 
jects thus become living realities to your pupils be- 
cause you personally take them on these happy, 
exciting and thrilling visual journeys. Dull haurs in 
the classroom for you and your pupils are ended! 
You, in their eyes, are an author! They thereafter 
accept all you say with tenfold authority. Practical 
results!—the wonder of wonders!—pupils are 
eager to learn! 


Ford Educational Library—‘‘ Ford Educational 
Library’’ has been chosen as the name for these 
films. Henry Ford’s program and plans for this 
work are far-reaching. It is, however, even now 
easy to see that “‘Ford Library’’ will furnish the 
Teacher the maximum of interest and instruction 
which brains and skill can produce and money can 
buy. The subscription price, however, is to be kept 
incredibly low. Every Superintendent, Principal 
and Teacher in America owes it to himself and his 
profession to address us for full information on the 
coupon below. Every school should on learning 
the facts promptly become a subscriber to ‘*Ford 
Library, which, may we say, is produced without 
thought of profit. 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy 


Sole Representatives of the 
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the school 


will be largely the 
professional 


preparatory 


training of people and _ business 


leaders Between 90 and 95 per 


graduates of Piedmont elemenary 


cent of the 
schools have 


gone to the University. It will 
the unique feature of the school 


the 


perhaps be 
that it de- 
present trends in high 
namely, 


parts from two 


school organization, toward the cosmo- 


politan type and toward the vocational type, 
to be largely a college preparatory school. In 
organization, it is both a junior and _ senior 
school combined under one roof. The function 
of the junior division, however, will be to try 
out the pupil in many lines of work with a 
view of discovering his special abilities. For 
this reason, required work in music, shop work 
and home economics is conducted through the 
ninth year. As early as the seventh year, how- 
the student may elect instrumental 
French or science. The senior division 
as planned, will be organized not by depart- 
ments, but by major groups. For example, the 
preparatory engineering group will embrace 
the work in mechanical drawing, physics and 
the mathematics major, and until the school 
becomes too large, these subjects will all be 
taught by the same man, and it is hoped al- 
ways to be under the supervision of one head. 
It is planned also to have an arts group, a 
pre-medical group and other groups as needs 
arise. Such an arrangement should keep the 
teachers’ minds focused upon the student and 
his future work rather than upon the subject 
matter of the curriculum. 


ever, 
music, 


The 


Miessner is the one piano made espe- 
cially 


to meet the needs of the schools. A lib- 
eral discount is being given to the schools, and 
the management is so confident that the piano 
will meet with approval, that they are willing 
to ship it to any school on 10 days’ trial. Some 
interesting details are given on page 616. The 
Fresno State Normal School has been using a 


Miessner for two years with satisfactory 
sults, 


re- 


The American Crayon 
announcement that it has opened an eastern 
office at the Bush Terminal Sales Building, 130 
West 42nd street, with F. Edward Kaula as east- 
ern and southern manager of the educational de- 
partment. Mr. Kaula was formerly connected 
with the World Book Company. 


Company makes the 


With the opening of the fall term, the high 
school girls of Knoxville, Tenn., appeared in 
uniform dress attire. The costume consists of 
wool blue serge middy suit, with brown or 
black low-heeled shoes and hose to match. For 
spring and fall wear, it is provided that white 
or khaki middy blouses may be worn with the 
skirt. The costumes were selected by a 
committee of the local parent-teachers’ associa- 
tion from specifications adopted by the board. 


serge 


Banking machines have been installed in the 
Public schools of Oak Park, Ill., to encourage 
thrift among the pupils. 
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FIREPROOF OR 
FIRE TRAP: 


O matter what precautions 

are taken sometime or 
other there may be a fire in 
one of your schools. 


LL latest fire prevention 

methods may be used, but 
the paper, desks, chairs and 
other materials required in 
school work cannot be fire- 
proof. 


HEN too, there are several 

other articles that could 
be fireproof which are often 
overlooked. 


N view of this and the nu- 
merous fires that are occur- 
ring in schools every day, 
there seems to be only one 
course to take—build schools 
that ARE fireproof. First, 


the floors, walls and ceilings. 


Then the doors, frames, win- 
dow sashes, smoke screens, 
blackboard, chair rail, picture 
and baseboard mouldings that 
are so often wood just because 
we think they would burn 


with everything fireproof. 


[DAHESTROM'S can make 
any of the last mentioned 
for your school in hollow 
metal that is beautiful and 
fireproof and which will re- 
duce your repairing and re- 
finishing bills tremendously. 


Dahlstrom Metallic Door 
Company 
420 Buffalo St., Jamestown, N. Y. 
San Francisco Office: 
921 Hearst Bldg. 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


Wares) 


FIREPROOF BUILDING 


News 
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CO-ORDINATION 
of Physical Education Unsts 


MEDART 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational 


Close co-ordination of ~~mnasium, swim- 
ming pool, shower baths and locker rooms 
is a factor which largely determines the 
efficiency of the entire Physical Training 
Department. This is fully recognized by 
architects, designers and physical directors. 


The chief value of Medart Engineering 
Service, developed through fifty years of 
experience, lies in planning complete physical 
trainin g departments, so co-ordinated that 
the greatest possible good is derived from 
the individual units, as well as from the 
department as a whole. 


Our ability to assume complete responsi 
bility for planning and designing physica 


training departments is the best reason why 
we should be entrusted with this work. 
Medart Engineering Service is given freely, 
without thought of immediate gain, to any- 
one interested in the planning of gymnas- 


ium, swimming pool, playground or locker 
room installations. 


Put your problems up to Medart—get the 
full benefit of Medart Engineering Service; 
with it comes the assurance of truly intelli- 
gent co-operation. 


Send for Catalog L; recognized as a text- 
book on gymnasium, locker room and play- 
ground planning. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co., St. Louis 


Western Office, Rialto Building, San Francisco 


News 
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Teachers’ salaries in Illinois have increased 
45 per cent since 1913, and school janitors’ sal- 
aries have increased 63 per cent, according to 
statistics compiled by the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. The average salary of 2 
man teacher is now $1163 and of a woman 
teacher $801. 


Of 6445 schools in France destroyed by the 
war, 5345 are reported as re-established in some 
form. In most instances, the buildings are 
cheap and temporary, but the important fact 
is that the children are in school. 


The page in this issue concerning “Type Com- 
position, the Great English Teacher,” is most 
suggestive. By writing to F. K. Phillips, Man- 
ager, Educational Department, American Type 
Founders Company, Jersey City, New Jersey, 
you will get some worth while information. 


More than 200,000 students in the United 
States are studying Spanish, which must in 
time conduce to an appreciation of Spanish lit- 
erature and culture. 


Bradford, England, is trying the experiment 
of -maintaining a residential school under the 
control of the School Board. It is chiefly sup- 
ported by fees. 


Among Southern states, Mississippi is making 
noticeable progress. Four hundred consolidated 
schools reach nearly every county. Ninety- 
eight districts provide homes for teachers. 


On November 16th Yuba City, by a vote of 
240 to 22, carried a $56,000 bond issue to pro- 
vide funds for a much-needed new grammar 
school building. The new building will be 
modern in every respect and will contain spe- 
cial rooms for laboratories, a gymnasium and 
a farm shop, 


The following quotation from the October is- 
sue of the American Mathematical Monthly is 
of interest to the hundreds of teachers using 
the Hawkes, Luby & Touton Algebras: “At 
the last Yale commencement in conferring the 
degree of Master of Arts on Dean Hawkes of 
Columbia University, President Hadley said: 
‘Herbert Edwin Hawkes, B. A. Yale 1896, Ph. D. 
1900; like many of his classmates, Dr. Hawkes 
became a member of the Yale Faculty, and 
taught mathematics for twelve years. In 1910 
he was called to Columbia as professor; he was 
such a conspicuous success in administration 
that he was made Dean of the College. He is 
the author of books in his chosen field but his 
chief distinction is as a worker of miracles— 
he has made hundreds of young men love math- 
ematics. Perhaps they would not love math- 
ematics so much if they did not love him even 
more. A living force in education. ” 


San Bernardino City is just completing the last 
of four new school buildings erected during 1920. 
All are of Mission style, reinforced concrete with 
the latest improvements and conveniences. 


GOLD MEDAL 
CRAYONS 


ROCatac aCe 
Petr water ael-e 
MESFET RIES SEL 
28 |29 | 303! 
DECEMBER 1920 


ES 


“GOOD MORNING” 


(in color) 


N some grey December 

morning write the above 

words on the blackboard 

with a piece of yellow or 
orange chalk. Note the pleased 
expression on the faces of your 
pupils, as they enter the class- 
room and read your message in 
color. 


COLOR on the blackboard is a 
wonderful stimulus. The teach- 
er should use colored chalks, and 
the pupils should use colored 
crayons when occasions arise. 


Needless to suggest that the best 
should be used, which means 


GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 


“LECTURERS’ 
CRAYONS” 


A box of rich assorted 
colored chalks for use 
on the blackboard 


“CRAYOLA CRAYONS” 


A box of superior colored 
crayons for many uses 
by pupils 


Write for samples to 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton St., New York City 


For Every Use 


Say you saw it in the Sierra Educational News 
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The Right of Every Child 


A child’s right is this: Schooling which spurs the mind and 
stimulates desire to learn; instruction which rests upon that 
all-important factor—the teacher’s personality! 

After all, there is nothing about the highly polished case of a 
large upright piano to inspire a class of children. Close, per- 
sonal contact between teacher and class is not only to be de- 
sired—it is necessary to any program of progress. 

Then, why deny a child efficient music instruction when a small 
piano would multiply your teaching powers—would give every 
pupil an enthusiasm which wotld treble the profit of the 
music hour? 


The MIESSNER Piano 


“The Little Piano with the Big Tone” Mail. the Coupon Now! 


This marvelous instrument puts new life into school music! It will bring you our illustrated 
You move the MIESSNER right out in front of the class. As booklet and tell how you may 
you play you face every pupil in the room. There’s spirit in order a MIESSNER Piano on tria] 
every song, for the children follow your lead—catch your without paying us a penny or 
enthusiasm. obligating yourself in any way. 
Besides, piano accompaniment for every room is possible when Clip this Coupon and Mail Today 
the MIESSNER is used. Two boys can easily move it from . . 
room to room; two men can carry it from floor to floor. 


SS TARR LYN, BMPR ETI 


: : 5 The Jackson Piano Co: 
10 Days’ Free Trial—Reduced Price to Schools 146 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis, 
Send me _ the _ illustrated 

catalog, complete | 

{ 

$ 


MIESSNER quality is high—its tone, construction and finish MIESSNER 
compare with the best known grand pianos on the market. details of your 10-Day Trial 
There are three strings for each treble note. Bass strings are Offer, and Special Price to 
copper wound. Keyboard is full seven octaves; keys full size. Schools (SEN-12) 
Yet, with all its exclusive constructional features and advant- 
ages, this marvelous piano eosts even less than the ordinary 
upright and can be tried in your own school for 10 days—FREF., 


THE JACKSON PIANO CO. 
146 REED ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. : see { 


MOTION REVERSER MOTION REVERSER 


N 


fee 


UNIVERSITY NON-MAGNETIC CAR 


(Patent Applied For) 


Electric current moves the car without mechanism. Has no electric motor 
armature, field magnets or coils, and does not depend on electro-magnetic 
principles. 


Connect a few dry cells to the track and the car makes regular trips, reversing 
its direction automatically at each end of the line. Will run as long as current 
is applied. 


This simple but highly spectacular demonstration apparatus has aroused more 
wonder than any other scientific instrument of the age, as the world’s greatest 
scientists have regarded this as impossible. 


Demonstrates simple principles in physics in an interesting and forceful man- 
ner that students can easily grasp but never forget. 


Simple Working Model $9.85 
Elaborate model with accessories $17.50 


UNIVERSITY APPARATUS CO. : BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Say you saw it in the Serra Educational News 
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Recent reports show that the summer schools 
of the recent season enrolled something more 
than 200,000 students. 


The Winter session of the Riverside Library 
Service School will open in Riverside on Jan- 
uary 3rd next and close on Mareh 18th. The 
Riverside Library School, under the inspiring 
guidance of Librarian J. F. Daniels is giving 
a real service to the libraries of California and 
of the Pacific Coast. 


Industrial supervision and employment man- 
agement will be taught at Bryn Mawr College 
in a course recently endowed, College grad- 
uates only are eligible. 


At least 6400 schools in the United States are 
equipped with machines for projecting motion 
pictures. About 3720 of these are elementary 
schools and 2680 are high schools, normal 
schools and colleges. This estimate is based 
on a recent investigation by the Bureau of 
Education, which covered 5500 elementary 
schools and 4500 institutions of higher grade. 


Santa Cruz County has two. teacherages. 
They have solved the boarding problem in those 
particular districts. 


The Merced County Institute was held in 
Merced on November 8th, 9th and 10th. Mrs. 
Belle Gribi, County Superintendent of Schools, 
had prepared an unusually attractive program. 
The institute instructors were: 

Mrs. Elizabeth Hughes, Chairman Committee 
on Education, California Legislature; Miss Ella 
Bates, Merced County Public Health Nurse; 
Miss Frances Wright, Southern Branch, Uni- 
versity of California; R. J. Teall, Membership 
Secretary of Central California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation; Sam H. Cohn, Statistician, Office State 
Superintendent of Schools; Miss Mary Concan- 
non, Acting Director, Pacific Division Junior 
ted Cross; Miss Winifred Bigley, County Li- 
brarian; C. D. Miell, Treasury Department, 
Twelfth Federal Reserve District; W. T. Wal- 
ton, Principal, Los Banos High School; Miss 
Clara D. Sievert, Dental Nurse for Merced 
County; Perry H. Benson, Principal, Le Grand 
High School; Edgar Dawson, University of 
California; Mrs. Hugh M. Bradford, Vice-Pres- 
ident, California Congress of Mothers and Par- 
ent-Teacher Associations; John V. Bacigalupi, 
Director School Savings; Dr. Anne Nicholson, 
Chairman, Foreign Club Department, San Fran- 
cisco Federation. 


Oklahoma is seeking to determine, through 
a state-wide contest, which city in the state 
is the best place in which to bring up chil- 
dren. Prof. William A. McKeever of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, assisted by Dean W. W. 
Phalen of Oklahoma University and R. H. Wil- 
son, Superintendent of Public Instructtion of 
Oklahoma, is in charge of the contest. The 
Rotarians of Swanee have offered a cash prize 
of $2500 to the winner of the contest, which 
Will continue until November, 1921. The score 


School 


Drawing Pencils 


When the drawing 


pencil for the art or 
manual training classes 
must be of the finest 
quality but at a low 
cost, any one of the 
following pencils will 
satisfy the most critical 


school board. 


481 Mongol, 10 degrees 
from 2B to 6H. 

6379 Black Knight, Heavy 
Lead. 

460 Polygrade, 7 degrees 
from 2B to 4H. 

310 School, 3 degrees, B, 
HB and H. 


Educational Booklet 


—‘‘How Pencils Are Made’’ 
contains a short history of the 
pencil and explains many tech- 
nical points. Sent upon request 
addressed to 37 Greenpoint 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


EBERHARD FABER 


‘Che Oldest Pencil Factory In America’’ 
NEW YORK 
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INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
of San Francisco 
Faculty of Twenty Artist Teachers 
All Branches of Musical Art 
For Catalog and Information Address 
ARTHUR CONRADI, Director 
Kohler & Chase Bidg. 

26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 










UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles 












KEEP YOUR BOY AT HOME 


















MISS BARNARD’S Enroll him now in 
. THE POTTER SCHOOL 
Kindergarten Normal School 1827 Pacific Ave., San Francisco 
(State Accredited List) An accredited school for boys of all ages. Small 
classes. Competent a Supervised 






GEORGE SABINE POTTER, Headmaster 


Ti i 


| B 9189 2748 ASHBY AVE., BERKELEY athletics. Catalog on reque 





CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Affiliated College of the University of California. Cor. California and Mason Sts., San 
Francisco. Lee F. Randolph, Director. 


Thorough courses in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Design, Crafts, Commercial Art 
and other branches of study. Illustrated catalog mailed on request. 





CALIFORNIA SCHOOL * ARTS““CRAFTS 


REGULAR. CLASSES IN 
FREEHAND AND MECHANICAL DRAWING 


PERSPECTIVE LETTERING DESIGNING 
ILLUSTRATING MODELING LIFE, AND 
ANATOMY 


SPECIAL CLASSES IN 
METAL, WOD § LEATHER WORK, POTTERY § WEAVING 


DAY, NIGHT, AND SATURDAY CLASSES. 


2119 ALLSTON WAY 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 
FE AH.MEYER DIRECTOR 
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Spring Term Opens January 3, 1921 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
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card for contesting cities covers (1) play, (2) 
industry, (8) schools, (4) health, (5) scoutcraft, 
(6) moral safeguards, (7) sociability, (8) relig- 
jon, (9) service, (10) housing. If any reader 
wants to know what makes for ideal modern 
community conditions for children and young 
people or to check up his own city by this 
standard, he should write to Professor Mc- 
Keever for a copy of this unique score card. 


Thomas F. Hunt, Dean of the College of Ag- 
riculture, University of California, has been 
appointed by President Wilson as a member 
of the permanent committee of the Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture at Rome, Italy. 


It is claimed that Los Angeles leads the 
cities of the United States in the important 
movement for the training of mothers. It 
maintains a Mothers’ Educational Center. It 
was an outgrowth of the nation-wide “Baby 
Week" inaugurated about four years ago by 
the general government. Thousands of moth- 
ers, both American and foreign born, use its 


privileges. ‘a 


Mississippi has 470 consolidated schools .and 
98 homes for teachers, according to a bulletin 
prepared by J. T. Calhoun, State rural-school 
supervisor, and issued by the State department 
of education. 


While University of California officials have 
not admitted the defeat of Amendment 12 and 
are awaiting official returns, Will C. Wood, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, has taken 
the loss of the college measure for granted and 
has issued a statement in which he declared 
that no tuition fee could be charged and that 
a plan for refinancing the state institution must 
be forthcoming. The following from Mr. Wood’s 
statement will be of special interest: “There 
should be no talk about charging tuition for 
California students. As a matter of fact, it is 
impossible for the regents to levy a tuition fee. 
It is probable, however, that if the regents feel 
it necessary they might limit the attendance 
from each county. The university will not suf- 
fer from lack of funds on account of the defeat 
of Amendment 12. However, it will now be 
necessary for the university authorities to be- 
Sin consideration of the problem of financing 
the university through the legislature and the 
hoard of control.” 


Exchange of university students between Bel- 
sium and the United States has recently become 
effective with the admission of 24 Belgian stu- 
dents to American universities and of 22 Amer- 
icans to Belgian universities. The 22 Americans 
Will study at the four Belgian universities and 
the School of Mines. The Belgian students are 
assigned to the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and to the following universities: Col- 

bia, Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Cornell, Johns 

‘kins, Pennsylvania, Chicago, California and 
land Stanford. 


Say you saw it 


Every Library of Home Kco- 
nomics is Complete When it 
Contains the List of Texts 
Below: 


Clothing for Women—Baldt 
The Business of the Household—Taber 
Housewifery—Baldertson 


Home and Community 
Broadhurst 

Successful Canning and Preserving— 
Powell 

Clothing: Choice, Care and Cost— 
Woolman 

Practical Cook Book—Wilson 

Charm of Fi 

Practical Book of Interior Decoration 


Color Schemes for the Home and Mo- 
del Interior—Frohne-Jackson 


1169 beautiful illustrations in 
these attractive, modern, use- 
ful, interesting books 


Thousands of girls are reading these 
books; mothers enjoy them too. 


Complete your library—order the set—at 
least order one book every month. 


J. B. Lippincott Company 


2126 Prairie Ave. Chicago 


A Merry Christmas 
and 
A Happy New Year 
To You 
One and All 


y 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


20 Second Street San Francisco 
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A re A Gift That Is Appreciated 


Something for your artist friend 


You or some of your own work 

pe Transparent Oil Colours for 
Inte rested ; = bid painting on Parchment, 
. ‘ 


Lamp Shades, Shields, 

Curtains, etc. 
in : Bes = Mat and Moist Water Col- 
7 ours—In Tubes and Pans, 


Travel B ' for poster and artist’s 


use, 


s ° 5 4 Oil Colours, Oils, Varnishes, 
For yourself mn 1921 f ; Ad. ne Colour and Sketch Boxes, 


For yourself later? a ; Easels, Drawing Board, 
. _ A re ie: I Artists’ Smocks, Drawing 
For your friends! aii Instruments and Inks. 
Could you form a party? -_— 3 Write for Catalog 


SN-12 


If so, writeto NSOR ONE IN ING 


Bureau of University Travel 31 Easti7 
17 Boyd St., Newton, Mass. NEW YORK, N.Y. 


“ ARS paoeaT com 








Healthful 


The New Seerwent | home -Go-Round 


will prove one of the most popular pieces of apparatus 


on your playground. 
Send for circular and delivered prices. Your school ground 
is not complete without an Everwear Merry-Go-Round 


Manufactured by The Everwear Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio 
FOR SALE BY 


C. F. WEBER & COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO PHOENIX LOS ANGELES 
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The San Joaquin County Institute was held in 
Stockton on November 22nd, 23rd and 24th. 
John Anderson, County Superintendent of 
Schools and Ansel S. Williams, Superintendent 
of the Stockton Schools had arranged a splen- 
did program. A feature of the Institute was 
the music directed by Miss Emily M. Dodge, 
Supervisor of Music ‘in the Stockton schools. 
Among the speakers were Dr. Aurelia Rein- 
hardt, President of Mills College; Dr. George 
M. Stratton of the University of California; Dr. 
Genevieve Apgar of Stanford University; Dr. 
Charles E. Rugh of the University of California; 
A. C. Olney, State Commissioner of Secondary 
Schools; Prof. Thomas H. Reed of the Univer- 
sity of California; John G. Iliff, Stockton High 
School; Mrs. W. H. Marston, parent-teachers’ 
club worker of Berkeley; O. H. Eccleston of the 
Holt Manufacturing Company; Earl Barnhart of 
the University of California; J. C.. Beswick, Su- 
pervisor of Trade and Industrial Instruction, 
and Dr. Edwin R. Snyder, Commissioner of In- 
dustrial and Vocational Education. 


Supt. W. J. Cagney of San Benito County 
plans to arouse such interest in modern school 
buildings in his county that in the near future 
there will be an up-to-date building in each 
district. 


The research staff of Whittier State School 
has completed recently a five-day survey of 
pupils ef the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades in the Bakersfield schools. The results 
are presented in a monograph published by the 
Whittier School. The data was obtained chiefly 
through tests—physical, mental, and educational 
—and teachers’ reports. The investigation pro- 
duced valuable information in relation to age 
and grade distribution, to progress in arith- 
metic, geography, handwriting and spelling and 
to intelligence ratings. As to age-grade distri- 
bution, the figures show that 32.1 per cent are 
accelerated; 33.8 per cent are “at age’; and 
34.1 per cent are retarded. Regarding retarda- 
tion the investigators say: “The amount of ree 
tardation is near the average for American 
cities several years ago.’ However, they de- 
clare: “Such repetition and lagging behind are 
costly to the school system. . . . Not alone 
because of the expense involved, but because of 
the effect upon the efficiency of both teachers 
and pupils, the problem of retardation should 
be made one of special concern.” The arithmetic 
and handwriting tests showed Bakersfield to be 
below the standard scores. The geography tests 
(using an experimental scale) and the spelling 
tests gave a favorable comparison with other 
cities. The intelligence tests indicated that 
children of superior intelligence constituted 
about five per cent, and mentally defective 
children about two per cent, of the enrollment. 
Measurements of height showed Bakersfield 
pupils to be slightly taller, age for age, than 
Chicago children. Tests of vision developed 
the fact that fourteen per cent of the pupils 
have defective eyesight. The teachers reported 
Seven and a half per cent of the pupils to be 
“troublesome.” On this point the surveyors 


To All 
Good Teachers 


—a most joyous 
Christmas 


and 


—a New Year 
filled with real 
happiness 


The Mysell-Rollins Bank Note Co. 


Makers of Bank Stock School Stationery 
San Francisco 
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Some Comment 
on 


Registration Bureau 


The Registration Bureau of the Califor- 
nia Teachers’ Association has been in 
existence for nearly a year. It has fully 
justified its work in the service of the 
teachers of the State. Teachers generally 
have realized that the Bureau is their 
organization and is conducted in their in- 
terest and without profit. 


Here are extracts from a few letters 
from dozens received that show how the 
work of the Bureau is appreciated: 


just received telegraphic notifi- 
election as Principal of the 
Union High School at Lake- 
I am accepting this position. 
. . . I appreciate the work that you 
have done for me, and am glad that this 
position was secured through the Regis- 
tration Bureau. 


I have 
eation of my 
Clear Lake 
port, Calif. 


WILLIAM R. McNAIR. 

I wish to thank you for the interest 
taken in our school. Your Bureau has 
eertainly done a good work in placing 
teachers and helping principals. 

RICHARD A. LEE, 
Prin. Lincoln Union High School, 
Lincoln, Calif. 


My experience with the Bureau has been 
very satisfactory, whether I appeared in 
person or made my wants Known by let- 
ter. You have always’ been smiling, 
prompt and courteous and willing to hunt 
up any information desired. You will re- 
call that I secured three teachers from 
you this year and the trustees of the 
grammar school got their supervising 
principal through your office. 

JACOB L. NEIGHBOR, 


Hanford, Calif. 


I heartily approve of the Registration 
Bureau of the California Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. The Bureau was conducted in a 
most satisfactory manner this year and I 
found it of great help in the selection of 
my teachers. 

Oo. H. McCORD, 

Principal, Templeton Union High School. 

School officials with vacancies to fill or 
teachers desiring positions should at once 
write, phone, or seek personal conference 
with Teachers’ Registration Bureau, Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association, C. M. Rogers, 
Manager, Rooms 7 and 8, Wright Building, 
2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley. Phone, 
Berkeley 1689. Or address: California 
Teachers’ Association, Flood Building, San 
Francisco, 
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DISSTON 


SAWS AND TOOLS 


5 ieee 


rra 


a Adjustable Try 
and Mitre Square No. 21 


An important addition to the long line 
of STANLEY TOOLS especially adapted 
for Manual Training use. 

The Blade is adjustable and as it can be 
reversed, provides any size of try or mitre 
square within the capacity of the tool, 
In reversing it is not necessary to remove 
the blade from the handle, consequently 
the tool is always assembled and ready 
for use. 

The edges of the Blade are machined, 
graduated in 8ths, 16ths and 32nds of 
inches, and the tool is square inside and 
out. 

The entire tool is nickel-plated. 
in three sizes—6 inch, 9 inch or 12 
Blades. 


Made 
inch 


Manufactured by 


THE STANLEY Rute & LeveL PLANT. 


Tue Stantey Works 


New Britain. Conn. U.S.A. 


are found in practically all modern shop 
equipments—both industrial and manual 
training. 
The following Disston books are widely 
used for text books in schools and are 
available in required quantities without 
cost: 

The Saw In History 

Handbook on Saws 

Why a Saw Cuts 

How a Hand Saw Is Made 

Saw Chart 

File Chart 
Complete Motion Pictures showing Mak- 
ing of Saws and Tools are also available. 
Write to our Educational Department for 
further information. 


Henry Disston & Sons 


Incorporated 
** America’s Lengel and Longest E Established Makers of 


Saws and 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


REG.U.S PAT.OFF. 
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state: “The problem is mainly one of continuous 
supervision, combined with vocational guidance 
and the removal of temptations. The 24-hour 
plan advocated by Superintendent Nelles (of 
Whittier State School) is intended to provide 
for the education and training of children whose 
needs in these respects are not otherwise met.” 


The program for the Kern County Institute, 
arranged by L. E. Chenoweth, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and held in Bakersfield on 
November 22nd, 28rd and 24th, was decidedly 
helpful to the teaching force. Besides the gen- 
eral sessions, the teachers met in sections to 
consider the problems of the high school, the 
kindergarten, primary and elementary schools, 
penmanship, English, industrial art, domestic 
science, manual training, music, dramatics, phy- 
sical education, art, science, Americanization, 
history, geography, mathematics and commercial 
work. The following were the instructors: Hon. 
Will C. Wood, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion; Dr. W. W. Kemp, President San Jose State 
Normal; Dr. Herbert R. Stolz, Assistant State 
Supervisor of Physical Education; Mrs. Grace 
Cc. Stanley, Superintendent San Bernardino 
County Schools; Francis M. Fultz, University 
of California Extension; William H. Hanlon, 
Superintendent Contra Costa County Schools; 
Miss Louisa M. Spencer; Rhythmical Penmanship 
School; Robert L. Bird, President Central Coast 
California Teachers’ Association; Miss Ethel 
Richardson, Assistant Supt. of Public Instruc- 
tion; C. L. Miel, Assistant Director Government 
Savings Organization. 


The Ford Motor Company has announced the 
establishment of an educational department, to 
be Known as the Ford Technical Institute, with 
university rank, which will grant degrees in 
mechanical, electrical and chemical engineering. 
Complete courses will be made available to the 
more than seventy-five thousand employees of 
the Ford Company without charge. An aca- 
demie department will be established and com- 
plete laboratories provided. 


The 
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Board of Education of Cleveland has is- 
very attractive pamphlet labeled “Get- 
ting Out the High School Paper.’ The publica- 
tion describes and illustrates by many repro- 
ductions a method employed in the senior and 
junior high schools of that city to vitalize the 
work in English. The idea back of the method 
is thus set forth: “The schools of Cleveland, in 
common with those of a few other large cities 
of the Middle West and West, have come to 
recognize during the past few years that get- 
ting out a school newspaper is a great educa- 
tional opportunity.” In the East Technical High 
School a course in news writing, with city news- 
papers as texts, has been worked out which 
has as its motive the publication of the school 
paper. All of the machinery of a real news- 
paper is used—an editor, sport editor, staff of 
reporters, ete. The reporters are assigned defi- 
hite “beats” or routes. The results, from the 
standpoint of English teaching alone, are de- 
clared to be exceptionally good. 
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NOTICE OF EXAMINATION 

Notice of Examination for Teachers’ Positions 
in the San Francisco School Department. 

Notice is hereby given that a teachers’ com- 
petitive examination for positions in the San 
Francisco Elementary Schools will be held on 
Monday and Tuesday, December 20th and 21st, 
1920. Successful candidates under contract else- 
where will not be required to accept appoint- 
ment in this Department until August 1, 1921. 

For further information apply to Secretary 
Board of Education, City Hall, San Francisco. 


TEACHERS, WE NEED YOU 
Free Enrollment 
Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency 


636 Chamber of Commerce 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
J. C. EPPERSON. Manager 


Other Offices: Portland, Ore.; Denver, 
Chicago and Minneapolis 


KEEP YOUR SCHOOL SANITARY 


ROYAL LIQUID SOAP 


and 
STANDARDIZED DISINFECTANTS 
Write For Free Samples 


HOCKWALD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


531 Howard Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


This is the most popular 
School Pen in the 
United States 


This School Pen _ represents 
years of satisfactory results 
in making a fine all around 
working pen—Hard enough— 
flexible enough—carries ink 
well, 

Uniform in writing perform- 
ance —Corrosion resisting — 
durable. 

Just the 
class work. 

Write for samples. 


The Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 


86-100 Delaware Ave, 
Camden, N. J. 


pen desired for 
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ENAMELAC 


The New Air-Drying Art Enamel. Requires no Firing. 


“Enamelac” is_a heavy water-proof Enamel paint that hardens 
without firing. Works on glass bottles, tin cans, wooden boxes, 
articles of Parisian Ivory, toys, etc. Made in 20 colors, Price per 
can, 25c. By mail, 30c. “Enamelac Outfit” complete with brushes, 
etc. in wooden box. Postpaid $3.50. 


Send for Color Card and Descriptive Circular. 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 


Do you know “‘Permodello?” 
30 Irving Place, New York 


TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
in — fields. No elementary school positions. Fill the better 
Pp only. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


NEW ENTERTAINMENTS 


for SCHOOL, CHURCH, LODGE and HOME 
will be found in our Help-U Catalog of 
Plays, Drills, Pageants, Action Songs, 
Operettas, etc. Teachers will be interested 
in our “Little Music Shop.” Write for 
Free Catalog. 

Eldridge Entertainment House 


“The House That Helps” 
Franklin, Ohio Also Denver, Colo. 
944 So. Logan St. 
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All States. Get details. 
BERKELEY, CALIF. — —— ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M9 
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OUTLINES War, Geography, History, 
Civics, Arithmetic, Gram- 
mar, Business Forms, Botany, Map Series, 
Physiology. They are pamphlets pre- 
pared to meet the almost universal de- 
mand for a brief summary of the im- 
portant facts in the various. branches, 
but not so brief but that the student may 
secure an intelligent knowledge of the 
Subject without the use of other text- 
books for explanation. Price 25e, 


Discount on orders of ten or more 
JENNINGS PUB. CO., Bx 17, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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3PERMODELL 


**The Permanent Modeling Clay’’. 


lt Works Like Magic. 


a §Thisnew Modeling Clay opens up limitless possibilities for new 
Educational and Art problems. On exposure to the air, after work 
” is completed, it “sets” like Concrete and takes decoration with 
“Enamelac” cr “Liquid Tempera” colors. Neither “Enamelac” nor 


3 “Permodello” requires firing. 


“Permodello” is ideal for making 


Jewelry of all kinds, as well as innumerable Art objects. Widely 


! iy used in U.S. Reconstruction hospitals. 
Z Beautiful illustrated circular free. 


Price ver pound can, 75c. 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 


Six Short Course Schools in Vitalized Agri- 
culture are being held by State Superintendent 
I'red Shaw of South Dakota, assisted by the 
Agricultural Extension Department, Interna- 
tional Harvester Company. Schools of this kind 
have been held in Missouri, Oklahoma and Utah, 
and have attracted wide attention among edu- 
cators, 


A Merced County ‘Teachers’ Association has 
been organized with the following officers: J. A. 
Joyce, President; Miss Margaret Sheehy, Vice- 
President; C. S. Clark, Secretary. The teachers 
of Merced County will join the California 
Teachers’ Association 100 per cent strong before 
te close of the year. During one afternoon at 
the Institute, one hundred memberships were 
issued and the work only stopped when the 
membership receipts gave out. 


A very significant study of urban national 
school conditions has been issued in the form 
of a bulletin entitled “Know and Help Your 
Schools,” by. the National Committee for Cham- 
ber of Commerce Co-operation with the Public 
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30 Irving Place, New York 


Schools. This committee, which is headed by 
Dr. George D. Strayer of Teachers’ College, Col- 
umbia University, includes thirty-three 
taries of chambers of commerce and thirty-one 
superintendents of schools, representing in all 
sixty different cities. The American City Bu- 
reau is directing the national survey and edu- 
cational campaign planned by the Committee. 
Inquiry Number One—the bulletin under con- 
sideration—is the first of a series of three con- 
templated separate inquiries undertaken for the 
purpose of analyzing the present school situa- 
tion, determining the facts and organizing com- 
munity forces to secure an intelligent and 
adequate support for a program of public school 
improvement. The report tabulates the returns 
from three hundred and fifty-nine cities repre- 
sentative of every section of the country and 
every size of city, with respect to. salaries, 
training and experience of teachers. By means 
of tables and graphs, the relative positions of 
the large number of cities contributing are set 
forth, and the standing of any individual city 
may readily be determined in comparison with 
cities of similar size in the same section of the 
country. 
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We Have Been Deplorably 
Delinquent 


WARREN G. HARDING, President-elect 


The Teacher Honored 
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Reflections on Calvin Coolidge 


ie 


Real Problems in Natural 
Settings 


Reports on Teacher Training 


Se 


Annual Convention of Southern 
Section 


Se 


Notes from Everywhere 
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Chicago, December 1, 1920. 


To the Domestic Science Teachers of the Nation: 


As a breakfast food, the egg is second only to the “‘toothsome flapjack.” For the 
sick room, as a body builder, it is indispensable. It is easily and quickly prepared and is 
rich in Calories. Here are a few “Reliable Recipes” that will prove satisfying to the 
n-th degree: 


Omelet 
Four eggs, whites and yolks beaten separately, 2 tablespoons milk, 1 teaspoon corn- 
starch or fiour dissolved in milk, season with salt and pepper; turn into buttered frying 
pan. When browned on the underside, place a plate over the pan; turn the omelet out 
and fold. 


Poached Eggs 
Carefully break one egg at a time into a frying pan partly filled with salted water nearly 
boiling hot; baste with water until white is firm; serve boiling hot. Milk may be used 
instead of water. 


Baked Eggs 


Carefully break eggs in granite pie pan, buttered. Add salt, pepper and bits of butter; 
bake until white is set. 


Eggs in Tomatoes 
Select tomatoes that are ripe but firm. Plunge them in boiling water for a minute and 
remove the skins. Cut out the hard stem ends, making in each a hollow large enough 
to hold a broken egg. Into each of the hollows drop a fresh egg without breaking the 
yolk, season with butter, pepper and salt and bake in a moderate oven, until tomatoes 
are tender and eggs are set. Serve on rounds of buttered toast with a cream sauce. 


Scrambled Eggs 
Beat the eggs with 1 tablespoon milk for each egg; season with salt and pepper; melt 
1 tablespoon butter in frying pan, turn eggs in and stir constantly until a light yellow 
mass. 


Scalloped Eggs 
Slice 6 hard boiled eggs thin, place a layer of cracker crumbs in a basin, then a layer 
of eggs, put salt, pepper and butter on each layer, put these in alternately and moisten 
with milk, place in oven and when it is well browned serve warm. 


Eggs a la Suisse 
Take a shallow baking dish and put 2 large tablespoons of butter in a little bit of milk, 
then layer of grated cheese, break a number of eggs carefully and put them in the dish, 
being careful to keep them separate, season with salt and pepper, sprinkle cheese on 
top, put in the oven and as soon as the cheese is browh, serve. 


Cordially, 


Calumet Baking Powder Company 


4100 Fillmore Street Chicago, Illinois 
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